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A BIT OF ACTING. 


BY AMANDA W. HALB. 


Mrs. SAnony's rooms were picturesque and 
charming that night, as they, always were. 

«Whatever Rose Sarony does,” said Mrs. 
Rochefort, in a little rapturous flutter, ‘is always 
gracefully done, from a poem to & soiree dansante, 
from a dress to a dinner.”’ 

Harry Rochefort smiled, and said something 
courteous and complimentary. And then he for- 
got the fair creator in the lovely creation; for 
Harry was a connoisseur in entertainments, and 
his fine sense recognized this as perfect. 

“JT don’t see how she does it,’ he said. “T 
suppose anybody can have flowers and music, 
and chocolate and ices, and everybody’s friends 
come in their prettiest toilets. But everybody 
can’t get such an effect as this.” 

“No, it’s genius!’ said Mrs. Rochefort, sol- 
emnly. 

“For all these things,’’ went on Harry, “ are 
only as the colors, and the canvas, and the 
brushes to the painter. It’s all in the mix- 
ing and the grouping;” and Harry laughed 
softly. 

Mrs. Rochefort surveyed him with admira- 
tion, curiously tempered with disappointment ; 
for this handsome, graceful, satirical, just a 
little blase son of hers had tried her patience 
sorely. 

“Don’t talk to me of girls,” cried the poor 
lady, to her conclave of sympathetic friends, “I 
wish he had been a girl, or two girls. Such 
chances as that boy has thrown away! I could 
cry to think of them. Thirty years old, and not 
married. Bad enough! But, stil! worse, he is 
fast getting the reputation of not being a mar- 
tying man; and nothing is more fatal than 
that toa young man’s hopés of matrimonial 
suecess.”’ 

It was this reflection that inspired Mrs. Roche- 
fort's next speech. 

“Ido wish you would be serious, Harry, and 
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think about Mrs. Sarony. Where can you find 
a@ more charming woman ?”’ 
For answer Harry hummed under his breath, 


“Tf she be not fair to me, 
‘What care I, how fair she be?” 

“Harry! Harry! Don’t be silly! She likes 
you.” 

*« Nonsense ! 
me.” 

“Did she ever say ten words to anybody 
else? I tell you, Harry, she favors you if she 
favors anybody.” 

Harry was quite serious enough to please her 
now. But the knitting of the dark brows, and 
the steely light in the handsome blue eyes did 
not please her. Nor did his next words. 

“Tt won’t do, mother. I want something 
different from a woman who spends her life atti- 
tudinizing, however charming and artistic her 
various poses may be. I can fancy that curious 
reticence, and that everlasting smile of hers 
driving me mad.” 

“How childish that is, Marry,” said his 
mother, very much vexed. ‘ But go your own 
way. I shan’t suggest any lady again.” 

“Thank you,” laughed Harry. “You know 
that last year it was the Rutherfords. And that 
wouldn’t have done, would it?” 

Mrs. Rochefort crimsoned at this speech. 

“It is not necessary to discuss the Ruther- 
fords,’’ she said. coldly, rising as she spoke. 

Harry offered his arm. 

“No, thank you. T have not forgotten that I 
owe something to my hostess, though you evi- 
dently haven’t thought of it. If it was worth 
while, I might hint to you that there are a good 
many young ladies sitting out the evening for 
want of a partner,” and with this Mrs. Roche- 
fort gathered her purple silk train away from 
his feet, and swept in stately dowager-fashion 
down the saloon. 


She never said ten words to 
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Harry’s momentary vexation quickly passed. 
He knew his mother’s light displeasures were as 
transient as spring showers. And no doubt he 
was a trial.to her. By way of doing penance he 
sought out the plainest girl in the room, and 
asked her to dance—a girl with sallow circles 
under her eycs, which came from late hours, 
and sallow patches on her cheeks, which came 
from too much coffee and bonbons, and long 
wisps of light hair hanging down her back ; 
which were hers by the best evidence, since no 
reputable artist in hair would have owned to 
such forlorn mockeries of curls. And every- 
body looked and wondered that the, brilliant 
Harry Rochefort should take out Nannie Revere. 

I suppose, in society, nobody thinks that 
young men have little flashes of unselfishness, 
streaks of benevolent purpose, or of kindly 
whims. 

Harry did his duty manfully—I was almost 
going to say, humanely; for why shouldn’t 
dancing—when one doesn’t want to dance—for 
sweet charity’s sake, be counted unto one for 
saintliness, especially when dancing is such a 
bore? 

I think Harry’s zeal flagged when Miss Revere 
said, frankly, 

«I hate daneing—don’t you? Only it is the 
thing to do.” 

Harry looked at her and wondered if she could 
talk—so few girls can, to any purpose. 

So, when she was taking her ice, he began with 
the handiest commonplace. 

‘‘ How charming Mrs. Sarony’s parties always 
are !” 

«Yes; like a picture. But one gets tired of 
pictures, and would like a bit of real life.’’ 

“Why?” said Harry, amused. .* Aren’t all 
these fine people alive?” 

She shook her head. 

“Dear me, no! It’s all a show, a pageant 
that passes before your eyes and is gone, as if 
you had dreamed it. People come and go, come 
and go. Belles strut their brief hour, and slip 
off the stage. Sometimes real life begins for 
them just then. There was Laure Rutherford,’’ 
she paused. 

“« Well?” said Harry, with that curious smile 
in his eyes. 

She glanced up at him. 

‘Oh, I remember, You were abroad then, 
when Laure was reigning, and you were to come 
home and marry her. But you didn’t come!’’ 

‘‘No, I didn’t come. I never saw her. What 
was she like?” 

“She was a pearl, a white rose—whatever 
pure and lovely thing you choose to name her. 


Oe 
Anc had no ancestors either. Her father golq 
sugar till the oil fever began—then he made 
millions. But every dollar went in the great 
gold panic, and Laure dropped out of sight ag 
suddenly and completely as a star fades from 
the sky. The whole tamily came upon Laure 
for the shock made her father imbecile, and she 
went upon the stage. They say she plays every 
night at one of the minor theatres, By-and-by 
she will come up higher, and then the ‘world 
our world, you know—will go mad over her, 
for sheis a talented creature.” 

‘“‘She must have felt her fall terribly,”’ said 
Harry. 

“I dare say she did. But she is far better of, 
if she knew it.” 

‘‘ How?” asked Harry, in surprise. 

‘*She has something to do, you see; and one 
gets tired of society routine.” 

Something very like a sigh closed this gen. 
tence, and Harry Rochefort looked at his com. 
panion. There was a flush on her sallow cheek, 
and her eyes had a certain wistfulness and long. 
ing in them. which was pathetic. Tired of her 
life was she? Harry supposed that girls ex 
pected to be married after a term or two of 
** society’s routine.” 

But Miss Revere was not yet engaged. 

Suppose—Harry smiled as he pictured tohim- 
self his mother’s despair, and the amazement of 
his set, if he was understood to. be smitten with 
Miss Revere. But why not? She was clever 
and amusing, and it would be a charity to give 
her an object in life. 

The fancy died as soon as born—young men 
are not prone to self-sacrifice; but it amused 
Harry, and coincided with his real. kindness of 
heart to make him so charming that, when be 
left her, Miss Revere’s heart was in a glow, and 
the wish half-formed in her mind that Geaven 
had made her.such a man. ; 

**I wonder whom he will marry,” she thought. 
“I wish it could Lave been Laure Rutherford.” 

Little by little the freshness and beauty of 
Mrs. Sarony’s evening faded, yet people lingered 
—Mrs. Rochefort epecially. 

“This is the last pleasure you will give us 
this season,” she said, smiling on the lovely 
widow. ‘It was fit that it should be so unique 
in its charm.”’ 

Mrs. Sarony, standing in the draft as the 
doors opened and closed, drew her fleecy white 
shawl about her, bowed and smiled. It was her 
way, not.to waste words; and that beautiful 
smile of hers did wonders. Men had gone wild 
about it—one at least it had driven to despair; 





but when Harry Rochefort made his parting 
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obeisance and went away, she knew that it had 
been wasted on him. 

It was May now, and the winter’s Carnival 
was ended. Fresh ficlds and pastures now 
wooed the migrating butterflies of fashion. Mrs. 
Rochefort teased Harry to decide upon a place 
for the summer's sojourn, was vexed by his 
declaration that all watering-places were the 
same to him, and finally took herself and her 
discontent to the White Sulphur Springs. 

«When you get tired of your whim, you may 
follow me,” she said; and Harry gayly pro- 
nised. 

But he lingered in town. It was almost July, 
and everybody who was anybody was gone or 
just going. Amusements languished; but the 
under world must be entertained, though fashion 
fies from town, and minor theatres were still 
crowded, 

Harry found himself one day staring at a 
huge placard, hardly conscious of what he read. 

“lize Bernus,’’ said a friend at his elbow. 
“That is Laure Rutherford’s stage name. Poor 
Laure!” 

Harry was roused, Laure Rutherford play- 
ing here to-night? He would go and sce her. 

The rising of the curtain found him in his 
place. The play was a dramatization from a 
popular novel. It was melo-dramatic, over- 
wrought, full of grotesque situations and im- 
probable denouements. But Harry was in that 
state when one does not criticise. Laure had 
magnetized him—charmed him in the first place 
by her pure and noble beauty, the sweet spirit 
which shone in her face, and captivated him 
by her superb acting. . 

The curtain fell upon the first act, and Harry 
drew a long breath. 

So that was Laure Rutherford, the woman 
whom, with a fatal perversity he had delayed 
to know; lingering in Paris when his mother 
had summoned him home; inventing excuses 
for delay, piling up barriers between himself 
and what he knew now would “have been the 
supreme happiness of his life. 

He was impatient for her to re-appear. The 
interlude seemed interminably long. It was, 
indeed, prolonged beyond the usualtime. There 
was some disturbance behind the scenes. The 
house began to grow anxious. A smothered 
excitement was everywhere manifest. What 
was it? Was—and the lips that asked the ques- 
tion blanched—the house on fire? Nothing so 
tragic as that. The dailies told the story the 
next morning, with jocose comments. The father 
of the popular actress—a gentleman well-known 
in financial circles, who always escorted her to 





the theatre, had seen fit to get tipsy and knock 
down the manager. That was all. Not tragic 
at all, you see, except to those poor souls who 
shared the disgrace. ’ 

The curtain went up at last. 

Good heavens! Was that she, just now 80 
graceful, so composed? This white, shuddering 
girl, who stammered through the first words of 
her part, and then stood helpless, having quite 
lost the thread of her part, the cause of wonder, 
the mark for derision, which presently arose 
a light breath, but surely to grow into a storm 
that would annihilate her. 

Harry Rocheford stared at her an instant 
with the rest. Then he partly comprehended 
the situation, and a great tide of love and pity 
swept over his soul, and, as if by a flash of in- 
spiration, he saw that he could help her. 

Among his multitude of gifts was the odd and 
rare one of ventriloquism—a power that had 
vexed and amused by turns everybody who 
knew him. It was quite a blessed chance that 
he should’ know the very words that: had fled 
from her, the most natural and easiest thing in 
the world for him to repeat them exactly, as if 
they had come from her lips. 

Nobody caught the sudden look of wonder 
and delight that crossed her face, except ilarry ; 
but the house broke into applause. It gave her 
time. 

Laure Rutherford was herself again, and the 
play went on. The excitement lifted her above her 
llvel. The morning papers said that Miss Bernus, 
after her attack of stage fright, outdid herself. 

The next day a bit of pasteboard was sent up 
to Miss Bernus, lettered only with the name, 
‘Harry Rochefort.’’ 

If she was superb upon the stage, she was 
equally lovely at home, wearing her woman- 
hood with a royal charm, 

“IT have heard a great deal about you from 
your mother,’’ she said that day, when, after 
half an hour's talk, they were almost like old 
friends. , 

“If I had obeyed my mother,” said Harry, 
impulsively, ‘‘I should not have seen you last 
night for the first time.”’ 

“Last night!’ and her white cheeks crim- 
soned. ‘You saw my wretched failure ?”’ 

Harry made a deprecating gesture. 

‘“« But it was not stage fright,”’ she said, look- 
ing up at him with her beautiful eyes full of 
tears. ‘It was: what happened behind the 
scenes which unnerved me.” 

“I know. I thought so.” 

«‘ And then the very words I had lost were 
said—somehow. I have been puzzling over i 
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this morning. Was Heaven itself good enough 
to help me?”’ and looking at him wonderingly, 
she saw the smile in Harry’s eyes. 

‘(In an instant her face kindled. ‘I see,”’ 
she cried. ‘I have heard what a wizard you 
are. I owe it all to you!” and her cheeks 
flushed to a vivid rose. 

‘‘You shall pay me then,’’ and Harry kissed 
her hand rapturously. 








wir, 

It was Cupid’s own work, I am sure, The 
town soon heard it. Miss Bernus was to 
the stage and marry. Mrs. Rochefort stormed, 
wept, and finally submitted with a Winning 
grace. 

‘‘T always loved Lamre,’’ she said, “Tbe 
lieve it was my letters about her that interesieg 
him.” 

And Mrs. Sarony smiled 


NIL DESPERANDUM. 


BY STEVADSON A. HAIL. 


Never give up, though misfortune o’ertake you 
And a load of trouble and cares weigh you down; 
Never give up, though false friends forsake you, 
And leave you alone as the clouds o’er you frown; 
Never give up, though dark clouds may lower, 
And each vestige of sky be hidden from view; 
Never give up, though loud thunder may roar, 
And the light of the sun be hidden from you. 


Never give up, though the friend you believed in 
Prove false as a mirage on the desert away ; 
Never give up, though oft you're deceived in 
The vows and the words a false lover may say; 
Never give up, though the green grass may wither 
Before the rude touch of the dark, wintry hours, 
Though the wind and the frost may hither and thither 
Scatter the leaves, the birds and the flowers. 


Never give up, but trust that the morrow 
May drive all the clouds away from the sky; 
May bring back the flowers, and scatter your sorrow, 
And the sun may be shining again up on high. 
Trust that the skies may be brighter and bluer, 
That the storm may be gone with its darkness and rain ; 
Trust that your friends may be better and truer, 
And that no vows or pledges will be broken again. 





No, never give up! Better be the deceived 
A thousand time over than be a deceiver! 
If you'd have your conduct and actions believed, 
Be ever ready to be a believer. 
Never give up your trust in humanity, 
Though often betrayed by those that you trust; 
Do not belicve that all things are vanity— 
The purest of gems are oft covered with dust. 


So, never despair, but believe, under heaven, 
That all things are good that were made by God’s hand; 
Disappointment and sorrow quite often are given 
That the pure and the good we might understand. 
Never give up! though borne down in the battle, 
And no one is near their assistance to lend; 
Though the missles of wrath around you may rattle, 
Never give up, but be true to the end! 


Never give up, but be firm to your duty! 
Tho’ throygh wild, rugged places your pathway may lead; 
On each page of life there is something of beauty, 
And a lesson to learn if you will but it heed. 
Be true to yourself, wherever you roam! 
Though joy or sorrow may fill up your cup; 
When trials and temptings around you may come, 
Let this be your motto— ‘ Never give up!” 





A LOVE-SONG TO MY LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


I stna thy praises, my dear, 
Because my heart is thine ; 
My life’s a golden tear, 
That would on thee, love, shine, 
As shines the dew on flowers, 
Or shines the rain on grass, 
To bless the Summer bowers, 
Where bees and sunshine pass. 


Thy form to me is fair; 

Thou art a thing of love, 
An angel, sent to bear 

The soul to Heaven above. 
I feel alone—I’m poor! 

Like birds without a nest; 
But when thy love is sure, 

Like richest king I’m blest! 











T look at gems and flowers, 
So freely spread around ; 
I note the blissful hours 
My early boyhood found ; 
But neither gems nor flowers, 
Nor bliss of old I’ve known, 
Could give me happy hours, 
Unless thou art my own! 


Then let me claim thy love, 
And call it all my own; 
Move in that Heaven above— 
The Heaven for me alone! 
"Tis there my heart aspires, 
Tis there my heart must be; 
There sing its angel choirs, 
Of foudest love and thee! 





A CARNIVAL GIFT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tax two girls got out of the carriage at the 
great, gloomy old palace where Mrs. Thorwald 
had her apartment, and, after laughing adieus 
iothat lady, ran down the street to their own 
dwelling—another great, gloomy old mansion only 
ashort distance below, 

They did not meet a living creature, except an 
unhappy dog going on three legs, and a still 
more decrepit, ancient female, knitting on a curb- 
stone, and muttering so busily to herself, that 
she could not afford the pair even a glance. 

Alittle one-horse cabriolet—thestyle of vehicle 
socommon in Rome—had halted at the corner 
of the street, as Mrs. Thorwa!'d’s carriage drew 
up before the door, A man, masked and dressed 
ina rich cavalier’s costume, sprang out, paid the 
driver, and, as soon as Mrs. Thorwald had dis- 
appeared, hurried toward the house which the 
girls had already reached. 

It was the height of the Carnival season, and 
the whole Roman world was still collected on the 
Corso. Mrs. Thorwald, anxious about a dinner 
she was to give, had hastened her young friends 
away before the race, which closes each after- 
noon’s wild gayety; and each of the girls pri- 
vately thought, as each had often done before, 
that Mrs. Thorwald was a rather selfish person, 
in spite of her pretty speeches and coaxing ways. 

For some inexplicable reason, the doors were 
closed when they arrived at the mansion, and 
Rose Sanderson pounded furiously with the pon- 
derous knocker, which made nvise enough to 
have roused the dead, though for several mo- 
ments the racket appeared to be unheard or un- 
heeded by old Assunta, who ought to have been 
seated in the porter’s lodge. 

While Rose hammered with all her might, 
Geraldine Gray, glancing up the street, became 
conscious of the tall man marching onward in 
his cavalier dress, like some phantom from me- 
dizval days—only that his step was too firm and 
lithe for the comparison to hold good. 

“T do believe Assunta is dead,’’ cried Rose. 
“If not, I could end her miserable, old mispent 
existence with great pleasure the instant we get 
in, if we ever do.” 

There was no answer from hercompanion. For 
alittle while she was too busy pounding and an- 
athematizing Assunta to wonder at. the silence. 
Then it suddenly occurred to her that Geraldine 





bore the delay with singular, not to say aggra- 
vating composure. She turned to discover the 
reason, and saw the mask close to the great door- 
way, in whose shadow they stood. He was hold- 
ing outa rose. After an instant’s pause, Geral- 
dine took it, 

‘© Well!’ exclaimed Rose, dropping the knocker 
with a final bang, which sounded like the report 
of a small cannon. 

The cavalier made a merry gesture of farewell, 
and darted down the street. At the same mo- 
ment the door opened, and Assunta appeared, so 
deafening with her loud+voiced excuses, that, 
between her desire to get out of reach of the 
sound, and her determination to have an expla- 
nation from Geraldine, Rese was glad to hurry 
her companion on, and leave the scolding for a 
more convenient season. The girls mounted the 
first flight of steps in perfect silence. As they 
reached the landing, Rose pulled at her friend’s 
dress, and held her fast. 

“I do think there are limits to what is per- 
missible, even in Carnival. time,’’ said she, with 
an indignant glance at the red blossom her friend 
held. 

‘Upon my word,” returned Geraldine, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘a lecture on prudence is something new 
from you, Rose. What have I done?’ 

‘I saw him hanging about under the balcony 
half a dozen times to-day,’’ pursued Rose. ‘‘ You 
needn’t think I didn't recognize him. It was 
that Count.” 

‘* Which one?’’ asked Geraldine. ‘ Fate has 
favored us with the acquaintance of so many in 
this land of titles, that you must particularize.”’ 

‘IT wouldn't be deceitfal,’’ cried Rose, re- 
proachfully. 

‘«Persevere in that good resolution,” returned 
Geraldine. ‘Dear me, puss, what have I done 
so dreadful in taking this pretty flower—your 
namesake? Ifit had been any other sort I might 
have refused.” 

This teasing reply was more than Rose’s pa- 
tience, sorely tried by Mrs. Thorwald’s selfish- 
ness and Assunta’s delay, could endure. She 
walked on up stairs with great majesty, not 
deigning to look behind her. Geraldine followed 
more leisurely, and took the opportunity to un- 
wind a slip of paper, carefully folded round the 
stem of the rose, and hide it in her pocket. 
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At the door of their apartment, Geraldine 
overtook her friend, and hastened to whisper, 

‘“*Now, don't be a cross rose-bud. I didn’t 
wish to vex you.” 

««Oh, vex me!’’ retorted Rose, neither very 
intelligibly or very amiably ; but her sunny tem- 
per was not proof against Geraldine’s coaxing 
ways, and, by the time the door opened, Rose 
was in a better mood. 

*«Come and see papa,’’ she said. 

‘¢I want to go to my room first—then I will,” 
Geraldine replied, and went her way. 

Rose passed on to a little room off the salon, 
where Mr. Sanderson had made his snuggery, 
and to which, during the last two weeks, he had 
been confined more than was agreeable, from 
having had the ill-luck to sprain his ankle in a 
fall on the stair-case. 

There he sat now, leaning back in his easy- 
chair, the injured limb stretched comfortably on 
an ottoman; a handsome man, with marks of ill- 
health upon his face, a certain peevishness and 
weakness visible, too, and, besides that, the ob- 
stinacy which belongs to feeble natures. 

«¢So you are back,”’ he said, as Rose entered. 
** Aren’t you early ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Mrs. Thorwald would not wait 
for the race,’ replied Rose. ‘Papa, she’s the 
most selfish woman I ever knew in my life.” 

«Then she must be a monster,” said Mr. 
Sanderson, smiling at his own wit; and Rose, 
like a dutiful daughter, smiled too. 

«¢ Have you had much pain to-day ?”’ she asked. 

«No. I think not so much as usual,’’ he re- 
plied, making the admission rather grudgingly, 
as people who have been ill or suffering always 
do. ‘ Where is Geraldine ?”’ 

‘‘She went to her own room. She will be in 
presently. Oh, papa, it is too bad that you have 
to stay shut up here at Carnival time !”’ 

«« My dear, that is just a specimen of my luck 
—just! However, I don’t mind missing the 
Carnival much, I think. It is nothing compared 
to what it was when I used to be in Italy.” 

«Now, papa, don’t be vexatious. I don’t be- 
lieve there ever was a finer one.” 

«* Very well ; be happy in your belief. I never 
wish to disturb anybody's faith. There isn’t 
any too much to be found in this world.” 

«* You are not to be misanthropical,” returned 
Rose. ‘ Wait until Lent for that. Oh, dear, I 
wish that tiresome ankle was well enough for 
you to go to Mrs. Thorwald’s dinner.”’ 

“« My dear, the one consolation I have found 
in my accident is the fact that I am able to stay 
away. That woman’s airs and affectations are 
more than I can endure.” 


“« She is dreadful,” sighed Rose, « However. 
she has been very good-natured about taking 
Geraldine and me out since then.” 

‘« Because Geraldine is an heiress,” he replied. 
‘and she likes the glory. If it was not for that 
you might have stayed shut up till doomsday 
before she would have paid the least attention tg 
you.” 

Rose never gavé much heed to such bitter litfle 
speeches on her father’s part. She was accus- 
tomed to them just as she was to his grumbling, 
and neither had any effect upon her happy dis- 
position. 

Geraldine entered, and the conversation took 
a pleasanter tone. Mr. Sanderson could be very 
agreeable when he could forget himself, anf 
he was invariably kind and gentle with his 
ward. He had hoped once to see her united to 
his family by a closer tie; but since his son 
Charley had turned out a grief and disappoint. 
ment, that idea he had been obliged to put by, 

Geraldine Gray was twenty-one now, and she 
had come to live with the Sanderson’s ‘soon after 
her sixteenth birth-day. Rose was two years 
younger, but, from the first, they had been fast 
friends, and their affection had only strength- 
ened during these years. Geraldine had been 
an orphan from eatly childhood ; her home had 
always been with an aunt, until that period; but 
the lady's sudden death made it necessary for 
Mr. Sanderson to rouse himself sufficiently out 
of his accustomed indolence to take charge of 
her and her affairs. 

Not long after her arrival—they were living in 
America then—came the news, which dashed to 
the ground the rather romantic hopes Mr San- 
derson had been weaving, like the confirmed 
dreamer he was. Charley was twenty-one then, 
just raised to the rank of lieutenant in the navy, 
and was expected home after an absence of three 
years. ; 

He did not come. In place of that came 
tidings that he had resigned his commission to 
escape dismissal. He had been mixed np in 
some wild affair—had challenged a superior 
officer, and away went the whole fabric of dreams 
and hopes which Mr. Sanderson hed indulged 
over his boy’s future. There ensued a brief, 
angry correspondence between father and son, 
and Mr. Sanderson could think of no better way 
to conduct himself under the circumstances than 
to cast the young fellow off, which he proceeded 
to do in about as harsh terms as could have been 
found. 

More business reverses followed, and, some 
two years after, he brought his daughter and 





ward over to Europe. His means enabled him 
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io live comfortably on the Continent, and, having 


nothing whatever to do, he was able to give full 
rein to his misanthropy and discontent, and 
make himself as unhappy as he saw fit; and, 
when any human being chooses that as an aim 
in life, he is able to become as miserable an 
object as one could wish to see. 

It was fortunate for Rose that Geraldine was 
with them, as Geraldine, though gentle and 
amiable, had sufficient determination to insist 
that neither her existence or her friend’s should 
be rendered monotonous or unbearable. Alto- 
gether the years had been very pleasant ones to 
them both. They had traveled a great deal, 
made agreeable friends, and Mr. Sanderson's 
complaints and misanthropy had grown too much 
a matter of course for either to be seriously 
affected by them. 

This winter in Rome had been an especially 
gay one, as Geraldine had now come into full 
possession of her fortune, and insisted, if she 
continued to live with them, on assuming an equal 
share of the expenses with her former guardian. 
So there had been parties, and balls, and pretty 
new dresses for Rose; and Geraldine managed 
to do all sorts of obliging things for her friend 
in that line without exciting the father’s suspi- 
cion, as he was one of those men who could grant 
favors readily enough, but was utterly incapable 
of accepting them. 

The two girls sat with Mr. Sanderson while 
he dined, and, after they had dressed for Mrs. 
Thorwald’s dinner, came to show themselves to 
him in their pretty costumes, whereat he sighed 
as lugubriously as possible, by way of making 
amends for having mentally admired them both 
exceedingly. 

There was something odd about Geraldine to- 
night, Rose could not help remarking, and as 
she connected it with that giving of the flower 
by the masked cavalier, she was somewhat dis- 
pleased, and would ask no questions. Rose had 
always held fast, during these years of silence, 
in which Charley’s name had been a forbid- 
den subject, to the belief that he would some- 
time appear, and, in her fancy, she had always 
reserved her friend for him. And now this 
Italian Count, who had haunted Geraldine’s steps 
during the past month, became an ogre in Rose’s 
eyes, and she hated him profoundly—worse this 
evening than ever, since that paltry gift of his 
had power to bring such light into Geraldine’s 
eyes, and to make her so excitable and nervous 
that she was not like herself. 

Fortunately, the Italian was not at the dinner— 
that was a slight comfort to Rose; though not 
much after all, for, whenever she had leisure to 





watch, she could see that her friend was some- 
what distraite and self-absorbed, and Rose kad to 
fear that it proceeded from the man’s absence. 

When they reached home, Mr. Sanderson was 
in bed,'and Geraldine, instead of lingering for 
a half hour’s chat with Rose, according to her 
habit, went off directly toherown chamber. So 
Rose went to bed, and to'sleep as fast as pos- 
sible, to get rid of herself and her disagreeable 
fancies. 

How long she had slept she did not know. It 
seemed to her to be nearly morning, when some 
sudden sound roused her in a fright. She sat 
up in bed, and listened. It came again; her 
first ‘thought, of course, was that robbers were 
trying the window; not stopping to reflect that 
it would be difficult for the most expert house- 
breaker to climb up a perpendicular wall, to the 
height at which they lived, she sprang out of 
bed, and ran tothe door of Geraldine’s room. 
It was fastened on the inside—the first time such 
a thing had ever happened. She lighted a can- 
dle, partially dressed herself, and crept cau- 
tiously into the ante-chamber. The door which 
led from there into Geraldine’s room was fas- 
tened too; she knocked softly, but there was no 
answer. Beyond that was a door which opened 
into the chamber occupied by Geraldine’s maid. 
Rose ran on to that; the knob turned in her 
hand. She looked in—the room was empty. 
She ran across it, and entered Geraldine’s apart- 
ment—that was empty too. 

She looked about, perceived that the noise she 
had heard had heen made by the slamming of a 
shutter carelessly left ajar. She opened the 
window, closed the shutter, looked at the clock 
—it was after two; then, having done all she 
could, sat down and cried heartily. It never 
entered her mind to rouse her father; she had 
no thought of betraying Geraldine ; but this mid- 
night disappearance was go out of keeping with 
her usual staid conduct, that Rose was filled 
with a vague horror, and sat there shivering and 
crying, and wondering if her friend would never 
return. 

“If I'd done such a thing I shouldn’t be gp 
much surprised,’’ sobbed poor Rose to herself. 
“Tm such a crazy goose; but for Geraldine— 
oh, what does it mean ?”’ 

Then she looked about the room again. In 
one corner set a covered wicker-basket, which 
was an unknown basket to Rose. She threw up 
the lid, and then she knew where Geraldine had 
gone—to the masked ball at the Apollo Theatre! 
The basket still held a,mask and a portion of a 
domino. Rose was more puzzled and pained 
than ever. A friend had offered to take them 
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to the theatre to see the masquerade decorously 
from a box, and Geraldine had been the first to 
refuse. A masquerade where there was no dlanc- 
ing, would be only a bore, she had declared ; she 
didn’t eare to sit and watch a lot of dominoes 
walk up and down and do nothing. 

But she was gone, and the Count’s flower had 
something to do with the matter, That was the 
only thing certain to poor Rose’s mind; and 
then she cried more heartily than ever, quite 
unconscious that she made the prettiest possible 
picture in her careless costume, with her long, 
yellow hair hanging down her back in disheveled 
curls. 

After allowing him to go peacefully to sleep, 
when he first went to bed, Mr. Sanderson’s 
sprained ankle saw fit to wake him deep jin the 
night, with a miserable throbbing pain, which 
put slumber quite out of the question. There 
was nothing for it but to get into pantaloons and 
dressing-gown, and sit up for awhile. Fresh 
liniment on the bandages eased the pain after a 
time, but he had lost all inclination to sleep, so 
he hobbled into the salon, lighted the lamp, and 
sat down to smoke and read till some acceptable 
feeling of drowziness should come over him. 

The vicious-voiced little clock on the mantel 
was striking the half-hour beyond two, when he 
was startled by hearing a key turn in the door 
which led from the public stair-case into the 
ante-chamber. 

With the lamp in one hand, and his stick in 
the other, he got across the salon, opened the 
door into the ante-room, and found himself face 
to face with two figures, and the foremost, to his 
unbounded astonishment, was his ward! 

«Geraldine !’’ he exclaimed, in mingled won- 
der and wrath. ‘What on earth is the mean- 
ing of this?” 

The other muffled figure made off down the 
ante-room, in all haste. It was Miss Gray’s 
maid, shrouded like her young mistress, in a 
black domino, a woman so rigid and angular, so 
full of British prejudices and propriety, that one 
would as soon have expected the goddess Min- 
erva to have been guilty of such a freak as the 
loose domino betrayed on her part. 

‘* Marianne !”* exclaimed Mr Sanderson ; and 
Herod’s voice never assumed a deeper tone cf 
reproach in addressing the Islander’s beautiful 
namesake. 

But Marianne sped down the ante-room, re- 
girdiess of the appeal, and took refuge in the 
secrecy of her maiden chamber. 

Geraldine looked pale, a little tired too; but 
there was =o sign of fright or confusion. If it 
had been broad noonday, and her guardian 





manna 
had met her as she returned from some Jawfyl 
expedition she could not have been more com. 


‘Geraldine!’ he repeated, feeling hinisedf 
grow stupid from surprise, and half-inclined to 
believe the whole scene the result of a bad 
dream. 

Miss Gray took the lamp from his hand, and 
entered the salon. 

“You will catch cold standing on that stone 
floor,’”’ she said, quietly. ‘I am sorry we dis. 
turbed you; the door would not open, and Mari- 
anne made a great racket.” 

‘‘Where have you been?’ he asked, obliged 
to sit down. ‘But I don’t reed to ask,” and 
he pointed to her domino. ‘Geraldine, who 
went to the masked ball with you?” 

‘‘Only Marianne,’’ she replied; “but we were 
as safe as if we had been at home—nobody re- 
cognized us,”’ 

** Where is Rose?’’ he demanded. 

‘«« Abed, and asleep, of course. She knew no- 
thing about my going.”’ 

“T am glad of that, at least,’ he said, re- 
proachfully. 

Miss Gray was busy putting a foot-stool for the 
injured limb to rest on, and made no answer. 

“I never was so surprised in my life,” he 
went on. ‘If it had been Rose, I shouldn't 
have so much wondered; but a freak like this 
on your part if 

‘« Everybody one knows is there,” she said, as 
he paused, leaving his sentence unfinished. 

‘But at, least young ladies are there under 
proper guardianship,”’ he retorted, sharply, 

‘Mercy!’ said she, laughing. “I couldn't 
well have anybody more proper than Marianne.” 

“‘T wonder you could have persuaded her to 
go,’ he repied, puzzled by her composure, till 
he was at a loss what to say, and, remembering 
that, after all, she was no longer under his tute- 
lage, ‘‘I—I am shocked,” was his next effort. 
“I could not have believed you would do such 
a thing.” 

«« My dear guardian, ’ she answered. “Don't 
let’s say anything more about it to-night. Mari 
anne and I were not alone there—we had ample 
protection.’ I am very tired ; can I do anything 
for you before I go to bed ?”’ 

‘Tg that all you mean to say?’’ he asked, 
aghast, 

‘<I want you to wait till morning for explana 
tions.”’ she said, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Sanderson, you 
have known me long enough not to judge me 
harshly! I had @ good reason for going to the 
ball—an important reason.” 

“‘ Which you refuse to explain !”’ 
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« Just for to-night, please! Don't be vexed 
with me—don’t think I have done wrong.” 

She kissed him good-night, and went: away 
without further words, and all he could do was 
totake his astonishment to bed with him, end 
let it keep him awake. 

Miss Gray passed on to her maid’s room. 
Marianne pointed to the inner chamber in silence. 
Geraldine stole in. There sat Rose asleep in an 
easy-chair, with her poor little face all red and 
swollen from the tempest of tears she had shed. 
Miss Gray's entrance roused her, and she started 
up with a scream. 

“In the name of goodness why are you asleep 
in my easy chair ?’’ inquired Miss Gray. 

“Qh, Ally! where have you been? I was so 
frightened! Why, it’s morning—I have been 
scared ont of my senses.” 

“It is only; half-past. two. We are often dut 
much later at parties,’’ replied Geraldine, calmly. 

Rose ‘rubbed her eyes, stared at her friend, 
who was quietly taking off her domino, and ex- 
claimed, . 

« You’ ve been to the masked ball'at the Apollo 
Theatre |” 

“ Precisely so,’ returned Miss Gray. 

“Well, I should think you must be crazy!” 
cried Rose. 

“Opinions differ. Tome it seems much more 
like a symptom of insanity for a young woman 
to go to sleep in a chair, instead of getting into 
bed.” 

“I was in bed,’ sobbed Rose. ‘I heard a 
noise, and I came in here frightened, and you 
were gone. I didn’t think you'd have treated 
me so !”” 

«My dear Rose, do be reasonable! How could 
I possibly know that you would gev a fright this 
night of all others, and rush into my room ?”’ 

“TI couldn’t get in,’’ sobbed Rose. 

“Then I euppose you are not you—just an 
hallucination on my part.” 

“I think you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!’ cried Rose, going into one of her little 
tempers. ‘‘I knew when you took that flower 
to-day there was some mischief on foot, and to go 
off without telling me!” 

“Ts that the chief ground of my offence ?”’ 

“No. I’msureI didn’t wish to go; but I hate 
that horrid Italian; and he'll be sure to tell of 
your going there to meet him. And, oh! how 
Mrs. Thorwald and all her set will talk !’’ 

“T don't think the Italian will tell,’ returned 
Geraldine, with a mischievous smile. 

“He will, you may say what you like; but 
he's a bad man; how can you like him?” 


‘‘Afier taking that rose—after going to the 
ball. Oh, what would papa say if he should 
find it.out?”’ 

“He knows it already, He opened the door 
of the salon, and turned into a statue of horror 
at the sight,”’ said Geraldine, 

** What did you do?” 

‘*Took the lamp, for fear he should drop it, 
and advised him to sit down.’ 

** And he didn’t insist on knowing ?”’ 

«Yes, I think he did; but I couldn’t tell him 
to-night, so I came away,’’ replied Geraldine, in 
the same matter-of-fact voice, and the same mis- 
chievous smile. 

“I do think you’ll drive me out of my senses,” 
retorted Rose. “I know somebody will have 
seen you, and tell iof it.’’ 

‘*T am not in'the least afraid.” 

“Who was with you? You never went alone 
with Marianne. It was that Italian ” 

Geraldine knelt on the floor beside her friend, 
put her arms about her, and whispered for a mo- 
ment, in her ear. Rose gave a positive shrick, 
and Geraldirg laid her hand firmly over the 
pretty mouth. / 

“You'll bring Mr. Sanderson in,”’ said she. 
‘*Come to your room, and go to bed this minute, 
you bad little thing. Will you ever scold me 
again ?”’ 

After this wakeful night, Mr. Sanderson slept 
late, and naturally the first thought in his mind 
was the necessity of an explanation with Miss 
Gray. Rose came in while he was having his 
chocolate, and he said, 

‘“* Tell Geraldine that I wish tosee her. Don’t 
come back, please. I want to talk to her 
alone.” 

«Yes, papa,’’ Rose said, dutifully, kissed him, 
and went away. 

Presently the door opened, and Geraldine 
entered, in the prettiest imaginable morning 
dress, looking handsomer than he had ever seen 
her in his life, and as calm as if she were not 
about to be brought up to judgment. 

‘Did you sleep?” she asked. 

“Toward daylight,” he answered, making the 
admissién rather grudgingly. 

‘And are you in the sweetest and best pos- 

sible humor ?’’ she asked, sitting down by him. 
‘“« At least I am ready for your promised ex- 
planation,” he said, gravely. 
«Then you must promise not to interrupt me,” 
she replied ; “for, in the very beginning, I have 
to speak of matters that you have forbidden 
mentioned in your presence.” 

He grew a little pale, and leaned back in his 








“T don’t,” said Geraldine. 


chair, looking sternly in her face; but she held 
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his hand fast, when he would have drawn it 
away, and began, 

“Only a little while before I came to live with 
you, I met a young man, who was foolish enough 
to love me better than I deserved. I have no 
excuse to make for myself, except that I was 
very young, and very foolish; but I bothered 
and teased him a great deal, though I knew even 
then that I eared for him.” 

Two crimson spots were burning in her cheeks 
now, but she still looked fixedly up in his face, 
and her voice never faltered. 

“I flirted with another man, a naval officer, 
too; then I was hurried away by my poor aunt’s 
illness. I went to your house. The next news 
that came to me was, that the miserable creature 
with whom I had trifled, had spoken ill of me. 
Not content with that, had publicly aceused my 
lover’s father with gross misconduct in his busi- 
ness affairs. Wait, let me finish.” 

Mr. Sanderson leaned back in his chair again, 
and listened. 

‘The son sent a challenge to this man, and 
the coward, to get rid of the pugfShment he de- 
served, brought the matter before the/Department, 


and this young man was obliged to resign ‘his 


commission to escape expulsion.” 
«Oh, Charley!’ Mr. Sanderson exclaimed. 


«« And you have heard from him—you have seen 
him?’ 

“So he went away,’ Geraldine continued, 
weeping softly now. ‘‘ He vowed never to come 








back to the father, and the wicked girl who 
had misjudged him, until he had made him- 
self independent by his own exertions, ang 
now——”’ 

«My boy! my boy!’’ interrupted Mr. Sander. 
son. 

The door opened, and a tall, handsome fellow 
entered, followed by Rose; and, for a few mo- 
ments the whole group were too much excited to 
know exactly what they said or did: | But when 
they were composed enough for further explana. 
tions, Geraldine insisted upon giving them her- 
self. She told him that, from some unknown 
source, Charley had received ten thousand dol- 
lars—had gone to California, and had becomes 
rich man in some of those magical speculations 
so rife in our country. 

“Through old Mr. Moreton the money came?” 
Mr. Sanderson asked. ‘And you never 
knew i 

“A little better than Geraldine thinks,” 
Charley interrupted. ‘ Father, when I got back 
to New York last month Mr. Moreton. told me 
the truth. It was Geraldine’s money.’ She per- 
suaded him to use it, and I was never to know. 
But I am glad and thankful to have taken it— 
proud to owe the beginning of my success to 
her.”’ 

So, in another instant, she was in his arms, 
the two girls were crying, and I think the mas- 
culine eyes were not exactly dry—and so the 
little romance ended. 
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BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


I sroop beside the rustic bars, 
And talked awhile with Jennie, 

Whose shining eyes eclipsed the stars— 
The fairest girl of any; 

For ati!l some flaw each beauty mars, 
And I had courted many. 


Gray hairs were sprinkled ‘mid my locks, 
Time's strokes we cannot parry ; 

My life had reached its equinox, 
I dared not longer tarry; 

And age had given me many knocks— 
I felt that I must marry. 

Dear Jennie! she should be my wife, 
To her I'd grant this gladness; 

With tenderness her looks were rife, 
A touch therein of sadness; =~ 

I read the secret of her life— 
She loved me nigh to madness. 


The moon came ont with silvery glow, 
It was the time for wooing ; 
Of words there came a sudden flow, 





I thought them all-subduing, 
And bent above her hand, I know, 
_ For her sweet favor suing. 


A rosy flush swept o’er her face, 

Her eyes were lit with splendor; 
She paused just for a moment's space, 

But, oh! her mien was tender, 
And fall of such a bashful grace— 

I knew she would surrender. 


But, horror! this was what she said; 
You're far too old to marry 

A girl like me! you’ve been misled ; 
Indeed, I’m really sorry ; 

But then I’ve promised, sir, to wed 
Your youngest nephew, Harry. 

I stand no more beside the bars, 
And talk no more with Jennie, 

Whose shining eyes eclipse. the stars - 

.o The fairest girl of ary; 

For sti]l some flaw each beanty mara 

I've courted far tee many. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 45, 


Vv. 

Two hours after this, as Hubert Elliott was 
riding rapidly along the beach, he saw @ small 
boat about half a mile from the shore. A soli- 
tary. man was in it, who, by violent gestures, 
seemed desirous to attract attention. Herbert 
drew his bridle, and waited till the boat neared 
the shore, though chafing at the delay. 

« Will Holt !’”’ he exclaimed, in surprise. ‘‘ You 
here?’ ‘Then, something in the man’s face 
arousing his fears, he cried, ‘In God’s name, 
what is the matter ?”’ 

“Turn back ! turn back !'’ said the man, eagerly, 
as if even not yet recovered from his fright. 
“You are riding to your death. The Indians 
came down on us just before day, and burnt the 
settlement——’”” 

« Burnt the settlement !’’ 

“Aye! and murdered every soul in it—that 
js, excepting me,”’ he added, “‘ and I just escaped 


by the skin of my teeth. You can see'the marks 
ofthe cursed arrows on the boat.’’ 
“And Miss Le Roy,’’ said Hubert, thinking, 


in this crisis, only of Julia. ‘* You don’t mean 
tosay, you cowerdly villain, you left the women 
to perish.’ And he clutched the man by the 
collar, and shook him/ violently. 

«I—I did my best,’’ stammered the man, 
recling back. .‘*I, say, mister, let go. What 
could 1do? There were three or four hundred 
yelling devils after me alone.” 

“Pshaw!\' eried Hubert, recovering from his 
momentary frenzy, and flinging the man away 
fromhim. ‘* But stop. You can be of use even 
yet. Take my horse, gallop to the Point, and 
tell Le Roy to come up with all the men he can 
rally. I will go up the river in your boat and 
reeonnoitre, and then meet you at the first bend 
below the settlement. Ride for your life; and 
hark,” he said, as Holt swung into the saddle, 
“besure you bring back a horse for me.” 

“All right,’ cried the man. ‘ But I say, 
next time don’t beso hard'on a fellow. You don't 
know the Indians——”’ 

Hubert did. not wait for him to finish, but 
sprang into the boat, saying, as he pushed out 
into the stream, ‘Tell Le Roy to bring all 
the ammunition he can. His sister has pro- 








bably been carried off, and we must follow 
them ?”’ 

Hubert said this, thinking thus to break the 
blow to Edward. But, for himself, he had no 
doubt that Julia was dead, and now he was only 
intent on revenging her death. He rowed with 
all the rapidity he could, till he neared what had 
been Lavacca settlement, and then went on more 
cautiously, straining his ears to catch every 
sound. But nothing broke the fearful stillness ; 
not a creature was seen moving among the ruins. 
The tide was going out, and the boat could not 
get up to the shore; but as Hubert cautiously 
advanced, he descried, underneath the wharf, 
or rather pier, for it was built out on piles, and 
was open below, something white, like a wo- 
man’s dress. Drawing the boat under the pier, 
and securing it where it would be out of sight, 
he waded carefully up to the shore, still keeping 
under the pier, so as to shield himself as much 
as possible from observation. Suddenly his ears 
were gladdened with the sound of Charlotte's 
voice, exclaiming, in tones of suppressed joy, 

‘¢My Lord, it’s Marse Elliott! Oh, Marse! 
I thought, at fust, you was an Injun, and he had 
found me out,” and, bursting into a fit of hys- 
terical weeping, she alternately rejoiced over his 
arrival, and lamented the fate of “poor Miss 
Julee.” 

It was some time before she was composed 
enough to tell her story to Hubert. Sad as it 
was, it yet brought a ray of hope to his bosom. 

“* You see, honey,’’ said she, at length, “me 
and Miss Julee fotch Miss Fanny as fur as the 
head of the wharf, arter she was shot, and then 
we both gine out, and afore we could ketch 
breath enough to go furder, a great, big Tnjun 
just kotch up Miss Julee, and run off with her. 
And then, arter that, Miss Fanny she moaned, 
and said something I couldn’t understand, and 
the light flaring up that minute, I seed this here 
hollow under the wharf, and managed to drag 
her inter it, and get afore her, so they couldn't 
see her white gownd. Artera while, I seed Mr. 
Holt swim out, and get inter our boat, and ! mo- 
tioned and made'signs, and hollowed to him at 
last ; but just as I did so, a whole troop o’ the 
devils charged over the wharf, and T was so 
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feared they'd hear Miss Fanny a moaning, that 
I kept my hand over her mouth till she stopped. 
I haint heard a sound from mortal for nigh on 
two hours, and I’m feard the poor thing’s dead.” 

Hubert drew the poor girl out from her hiding- 
place, and, finding she still breathed, gave Char- 
lotte directions as to taking care of her, and 
then proceeded to search for some sign of Julia. 
But he found nothing that’ threw any light on 
her fate, nor did he meet a living soul. George 
Moreton lay dead and scalped in front of his own 
door. He had apparently been attempting to 
get to Julia, as he had turned in the direction of 
her house; his wife and children were saved by 
their absence. The ground around the place, 
where the houses had been, was strewn with 
their contents, and those of the warehouse. 

Hubert picked up one of Julia’s pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and a little further on a large sun-hat ; 
but neither gave him any assurance that she had 
let them fall; they might, and probably were, 
taken from the house by the Indians, and acci- 
dentally dropped, or cast away. But his heart 
grew calmer as he failed to discover her body. 
If she had been carried off, as Charlotte declared, 
it must have been for the purpose of making a 
prisoner of her; and the short stay that the 
Indians had made, convinced him that they 
feared to encounter opposition, and were retreat- 
ing rapidly. He now bitterly regretted having 
sent back the horse on which he was mounted. 
Had he retained it, he could instantly have fol- 
lowed on the track of the Indians; and he shud- 
dered to think to what Julia might be exposed 
before she could be rescued from their hands, 
even if rescued at all. 

Returning to Charlotte, whom he found still in 
attendance on Fanny, even the faint comfort de- 
rived from not finding Julia's body, was taken 
from him by the old servant’s lamentation, that 
‘‘her poor young Miss had been flung in the fire 
by the owdacious raskels.’’ Hubert had not 
thought of this; her body might indeed have 
been burned ; and he ground his teeth with im- 
potent rage and despair at the, theught of it. 

‘* Marse, jest help me to:carry dis poor child 
yonder, under the shade of the pecan trees,” 
said Charlotte, as he walked impatiently back 
and forth, utterly forgetful of Fanny. 

It was the work of a few moments to bear the 
wounded girl to the spot where Julia had been 
carried. Charlotte had drawn the arrows out, 
and staunched the wounds, as she best could; 
and, reproaching himself for his neglect, Hubert 
now gave his whole attention to reviving Fanny. 
He was suddenly interrupted by Charlotte, who, 
laying her hand on his arm, said, in a whisper, 





— 

‘« There’s something moving behind that thare 
clump o’ bushes; I seed a man dodge his hea 
just as you rise up, marse.’’ 

Hubert looked in the direction to which she 
pointed, and whispering her to keep quiet, and 
lie down beside Fanny, crawled, with his gun in 
his hand, to the edge of the pecans to recon: 
noitre. He was sorry that he had not put Fanny 
at once into the boat, arid pushed off with he 
and Charlotte; and he determined now todo, 
But before he could do this, a man cautiously 
crawled from the dense clump. . One glance was 
sufficient to show it was not an Indian, 
posing it might be:some one who had escaped 
the massacre, he'called out, 

«Come on, if you are a friend ; there arénone 
but friends here.’ 

To his surprise; Hubert was, answered bys 
voice, that he recognized at once to be thatof 
Big Foot Wallace. f 

“Ah! Mr. Bert, ate you there? T thought ] 
saw & squaw scouting round under them trees,” 

So saying, he advanced to where Hubert stood, 
adding, as he shook him by the hand, 

“«T was afeard on it; I was afeard omit; them 
cussed cowards in Victoria knowed the devils was 
down, and narry a one of ’em had spunk enough 
to come and give the Lavacca folks warning, | 
fotch a train in from San Antone, last night; 
and when I heard as how the Injuns was out, 
and had bore away to the left o’ Victoria, | 
knowd they was a striking for this place; aud 
so I put right off to warn George on ’em, Whar 
is he—whar is he?” 

Hubert shook. his head sadly. Dead,” he 
replied. 

‘* And the rest on ’em—the wimmen and ¢hil- 
ern; and Miss Julee; the devils aint never got 
her? Don’t tell me they have. 1 tried to get 
down here in time—cuss them Victoria boys.” 

Hubert told all he knew, related. his unavail- 
ing search for Julia, repeated Charlotte's story, 
and, finally, showed him Fanny, still alive, but 
senseless. Wallace bent over her, thoughtfully, 
for a few moments, and then gave Charlotte 
some directions as to the dressing of her wounds. 
Under their united care, Fanny gradually re 
vived, but was too feeble to speak at first, and 
when she did speak at last; she was evidently 
out of her mind. ¢ 

«It’s my opinion, Mister Bert,” said Wallace, 
at length, ‘‘that the raskils has carried Miss 
Julee off a prisoner; that fellow would never 
have ketched her up, and run off with her, ifhe 
meant to kill her. General Felix Huston is out 
arter this here very gang of Injuns; they've got 
news on it, it’s evident, or they wouldn’t ’ev cut 
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stick, and: cleared out from here so soon. They 
pant left marry a beast behind ’em, and mine is 
pretty well. done up for.the present. I left him 
staked yonder, in the long grass, bebind them 
bushes. My judgment is, that we git what 

we kin start up together, and when he's 
sorter rested, I’ll mount and be off on their trail, 
and you kin follow arter, and bring ss many 
more ofthe boys, as you can git together.” 

«No, Wallace, I am going with you; if you 
think she has been carried off, ll never rest 
till I find her, dead or alive. Holt has reached 
the Point by this time, and Le Roy will be here 
assoon as possible, with horses and ammuni- 
tion; We will make what preparation 'we can, 
and start as soon as he arrives; the Indians are 
not all mounted, probably, and must travel 
slowly.” 

«Well, I'm agreeable to your going, ef you 
can get a horse in time; but I'll not wait for 
you; as soon as mine is rested, I’m off.’’ 

“No,” said Hubert, determinately. ‘If only 
one can.go, I mean to be that one; she is more 
tome than she is to any mortal living; and I 
have the best right to go after her.’ 

«“T won't dispute you, if you put it on that foot, 
and the Lord grant ye find her,’’ said WaHace. 

He and Hubert then proceeded to colleét the 
bodies of those who had been murdered, of whom 
there-were five, beside George Moreton: Fanny 
Ewing's father and mother could not bé: found; 
they lived at the end of the settlement, farthest 
from that on which the attack had ‘been made; 
and, as their boat was missing, Hubert hoped 
they might have eseaped. And so they had, Mr. 
Ewing had hurried his wife and two other chil- 
dren into his boat, and was stooping over to cast 
it off, intending to return and look for Julia and 
Fanny, while his wife waited for them ata safe 
distance, when an arrow strack him on the head, 
and he fell senseless into the boat, which was 
swept by the tide from the shore; fortunatély, 
he was only stunned ; but when he recovered, it 
was to find that there were no oars in the boat; 
so they drifted down the bay, till seen from the 
deck of a schooner, and picked up by a boat 
sent out for them. 

Big Foot and Hubert had completed their sad 
task; and returned to the pecan-trees, where 
Charlotte had managed to cook a couple of chick- 
ens; shot by the former, which, with a little 
coffee; gathered from the quantity scattered over 
the ground, furnished a breakfast which Hubert 
forced himself to eat, that he might keep up his 
strength; they had just dispatched it, when Big 
Foot pointed out a boy on horseback, and lead- 

ing another horse. Hubert immediately recog- 

Vou. LXIV.—8. 





nized both horse and rider as belonging to his 
father,| and, advancing to meet the astonished 
boy, heard :with delight that his own horse had 
reachéd home/about an hour after sunrise, with 
a terrible cut on his shoulder, and a strange 
bridle on his neck. i 

‘* Oh, master said as how I'd better come down, 
and fetch another to you, Mars Bert; he.’lowed 
as how Big Black-warnt fiten for yuu to ride, and 
you mought want one. He said as how he didn’t 
like the looks 0’ that cut no how, and Iwas to 
come down and tell you, if Big Black had got 
away, he |was safe at home, and fetch you the 
young bay.”’ 

Hubert wrote a note to his father, telling, him 
what had oceurred, and begging him te come 
down at once, in his boat, and take Fanny and 
Charlotte to his house, ard see if he could ren- 
der Edward any assistance, stating that.he, with 
Big, Foot Wallace, ..would) start at once on the 
Indian trail to reseue; Julia and any other cap- 
tives. He also wrote a second to Edward, tel- 
ling him of his hopes of recovering Julia, and, 
leaving that with Charlotte, he mounted his 
horse, and, after telling Dick to stay with.Char- 
lotte till Edward arrived, sect out, accompanied 
by Big Foot, on the trail of the Indians. They 


had not been gone an hour, when Edward Le 


Roy and Valcour Dupre reached Lavacea, ac- 
eompanied by oné or two men on foot from the 
Point. Edward handed Jlubert’s note to Val- 
cour without speaking, and, throwing himself 
on the grass beside Charlotte, who still sat at 
Fanny's head, wept, not like a child, but as only 
a strong man can weep, when his heart is wrung 
by an agony of doubt and fear, 

Valcour Dupre read the note which Hubert 
hdd written to Edward, and then crushing it in 
his hand, turned quickly away, with a sparkle 
in his eye, and @flush on his cheek, which spoke 
of some new emotion. He had believed, from 
the first, that’ Julia was dead ; so; indeed, had 
Edward ; for the more Holt was cross-questioned, 
the less likely did it seem to them that she could 
have escaped; but while Edward, after seeing: 
Charlotte, and reading Hubert’s note, felt a faint 
hope spring up in his breast, Valcour was posi-. 
tively certain, not only that Julia was alive, but 
that Hubert loved her; and, for the first time, a. 
doubt of the suecess of his wooing crogsed his. 
mind. He determined that Hubert should not. 
alone have thé pleasure of rescuing her, and,. 
therefore, left Edward, overcome with grief, and! 
hastened to sée'that all was in readiness to pur- 
sue the Indians. His Creole blood was on fire: 
with rage; jealousy, and love+the two first just. 
at that moment preponderating over the las:.. 
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Edward would not leave until he had given 
Charlotte strict injunctions respecting: Fanny. 
The men from the Point promised to rewain with 
them until Dr. Elliott arrived. 'Hastily rigging 
ap an awning for the poor girl; they then pro- 
ceeded to cig graves for the burial of the bodies ; 
while Edward and Valcour, having heard from 
Dick in what direction Big Foot and Hubert had 
departed, struck into the same trail, which was 
broad and unmistakable. 

They had ridden about ten miles, when the 
trail parted. Tere, stuck on a stick, placed up- 
right, was another note from Hubert, informing 
them that he and Big Foot had taken the right 
hand at a venture, and advising them to follow 
the Yeft; thus, should Julia not be in the oné 
which ‘they were following, her brother might 
find her on the other. 

Edward immediately ‘resolved to adopt this 
advice, ‘and though Valcottr would have pre- 
ferred following Hubert, lie eould offer no good 
reason for doing so, and was obliged’ to submit. 

We must now go back to Julia and her cap- 
tors, leaving her brother and two lovers to follow 
in her track. 


VI. 

For two hours after leaving Lavacca, the In- 
dians kept'in a body. They nioved’ but slowly, 
however, as they were heavily londed with plun- 
der. Julia inferred, from several little things, 
that they feared ‘pursuit, but could not under- 
stand a word that was said. 

She soon discovered that her captors were dif- 
ferent from the rest of the Indians; the man was 
much taller, and of a brighter eopper color, 
while both he and the woman: Were cleaner 
and better dressed than the majority of thd 
others. Jig his 

While shé was making thes¢ observations, she 
was startled by hearing a voice exelaim, 

“Lord God Almighty, if dar aint Miss Julee 
Roy! Bless your soul, honey, I’se glad and 
sorry both to see'you.”’ fo stil 

«“Autit Agey!’ said Julia, recognizing Mr. 
Moreton’s old cook. 

‘Yes, lioney, it’s old Aggy, sure ’nuf:- This 
here's the third bout I’ve had with the Injins; 
and seems like’ to be the last; for I’se most gine 
out now; 1 can’t walk like I used to could.” 

Then, coming ¢elosé to Julia, she Jaid her hand 
on the punimel of the saddle, and said, in a low 
tore, a / 

«Don’t look at me; honey, but listen’ to what 
I'tell you, and ten’like -you’s thinking bout 
something ‘else. E° understands some o’. ther 
lingo, ‘and they don’t know it; so’I’se kep dark, 





a 
and bin er listening. They's hurrying up to git 
out’n the way of somebody that’s on ‘theip track, 
and they’s gwine to ’ wide’ forces soon, Now, i¢ 
we don’t git’ cast together, yow mind what lg 
Aggy tells you, and dun’t anger’em tone ef you 
kin help it, ’eause they’s tuck you to held till 
they gets something they's arter; out ’n the white 
folks: They has a notion as how you's kin to 
ole Mars Phil, and that he’ll stir round to'git-yow’ 
back; they knows he is ’monstrous powerful 
with the white folks. So make out, if you lias, 
chance, that he sets a sight by you; and if we jy 
parted, you manage to leave signs of yourself ay 
you goes ’Iong, so as Mars Ned can trail you, 
Oh, Lord sakes! ef Mr. Big Foot was only "long 
0’ him!” 

Aggy was here interrupted by a jerk from one 
of the Indians, and an intimation that she was 
to followthim; and, shortly after, the party sepa- 
rated, as she had told Julia they would, and our 
heroine saw with regret that Aggy was taken ong 
way, and she the other. 

Julia was, however, much comforted by Aggy's 
words, and began to think how she could’ giv 
her brother an'intimation of her presence, ‘She 
thought, at first, of tearing off little bits of her 
dress ; but she saw so many articles of her Ward- 
robe'in possession of the Indians, thut she felt 
this would be no guide. 

They had gore some miles, after the separi- 
tion of the parfy, before she could devise any 
way, when, accidentally putting her hand in'her 
pocket, she felt a small memorandn-book ,! which 
she knew contained a pencil, ‘It was niw nearly 
night, and she felt it would be better to wait for 
darkness. The horses showed suéh signs ‘of 
weariness, that she was sure the Indians would 
not go much further, without stopping to let 
them graze and rest. She was right. An hout 
after sundown they halted and made a fire, and 
Julia, by the light of it, managed to write, ons 
leaf torn from hér book, a short note to her 
brother, stating she was well. She kept it iw 
her hand till she could think of some good place 
to deposit it; and she was glad she had done so; 
when she saw how carefully the Indian, who had 
her in charge, looked round, ‘before starting 
again; to ste ‘that nothing was Teft which could 
show she was with them. The fire was put out 
as soon as they had cooked something for Julia 
td eat, and, after resting half the night, she was 
again lifted on her horse’ by Matteo, for so she 
heard ther captor called, and the whole party 
prepared to move on. 

A small bush stood close to Julia's horse's 
head, ‘and as he pulled at the branches te bit® 
off the young pods, the thought crossed berof 
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audios her paper on) one of its thorns. She 
hadliardly done so before the party nioved on. 

Hubert and Wallace, after leaving the note for 
Rdward at the fork of the trail, followed rapidly 
on that taken by Julia’s captors. It was by Big 
Foot's advice that this was done. 

«You see, Mister Bert,’”’ he said to Hubert, 
«Jnjuns know more of white folks’ doing than 
we give 'em credit for; and it’s my ’ pinion that 
these here raskils knows as how Felix Huston is 
arter’em ; and they have parted: here'so as to 
git ther captyvies out o’ reach; so I’m for tak- 
ing this here trail, ’cause it’s the smallest, and, 
for that ‘reason, Miss Julee is most like to be 

it. 
el agreed, but it was with an aching 
heart that he did so. What if he should be leav- 
ing Julia, instead of following her? Actuated 
by this fear, he wrote the note to Edward, and 
placed it in a conspicuous place, and then pushed 
rapidly on with Wallace. 

They were obliged to halt at dark, as they 
could not see the trail. Wallace said, too, that 


their horses would travel betier the next day for 
the rest. dnd food. But Hubert’s impatience 
could not be controlled, and he spent the greater 
part. of the night in bitter, reflections as to what 


Julia might be undergoing ; while Wallace slept 
the cat-like sleep he;always indulged in, in times 
of danger. They were onthe way, however, as 
soon as they could sec.the trail; and by ten 
o'clock had reached the place where the Indians 
had halted. Wallace’s quick eye soon detected 
the spot where Julia had rested. He primed it 
out to Hubert, saying, 

“They wouldn't ev tuck time to ev fixed up 
that.ther grass for theyselves; ’pend upon it 
ther's a captyvie ‘long, and it’s my ’pinion it’s 
Miss Julee.”’ 

While he was speaking, Hubert noticed. the 
paper sticking on a thorn of the bush, and, draw- 
ing the branch down, detached it. His, heart 
gave a bound of delight, and he read, Julia’s 
hastily-written note. It wassome minutes before 
he could command his voice. When. he did, it 
was to say, simply, 

“Yes, here is_a note to her brother, written 
last night,’ and, placing it carefully; in his 
pocket-book, he started forward on the trail, 
with renewed hope. 

: , Julia, meanwhile, was fearing that her strength 
| Would soon fajl-her. She shuddered to think of 
» the fate that was probably before her, should she 
: beunable to keep up with the Indians. . To her 
, Bremt relief, a halt-was made about the middle 
"ofthe afternoon. The squaw having arranged 
another couch of grass, Julia sank down on it, 





too faint and weary to spt of the food that 
was offered her. » 

» She was roused from the ey slumber of ex- 
beanies to. re-mount, as she supposed, her 
horse, and continue tlieflight. But, instead, she 
was hurried by Matteo down. the bank) of the 
stream, on which they were’ encamped, to a 
thicket of wild plumb-trees, into which the squaw 
crept, making signs to her te, follcw: Matteo 
now nan back,.|: Ina few moments the dreadful 
war-whoop once more burst on Julia’s ears.’ But 
this time it was mingled with shouts, followed 
by the sound of fire-arms; and her heart; which 
had sunk at the first yell of the Indians, rose as 
it was answered; for she knew, from the firing, 
that friends must be-near. The Indian;woman, 
after listening to. the: sound of the conflict for a 
few moments, made a sign to Julia to remain 
quiet, and herself crept out of the thicket. But 
she had no sooner disappeared in one direction, 
than Julia started in the opposite one. Crawling 
out from, the plumb branches, she found herself 
close to the water. Here, erouehing down in 
the long grass, that grew rankly-on the edge of 
the stream, she determined to remain concealed 
until the fight was over, resolving, should the 
Indiens be successful, to attempt, to escape as 
soon as it was dark, and return on foot by the 
way which slie had been brought. 

Leaving her, crouching in the grass, we must 


follow her brother and Valcour Dupree, on the 


other trail. 


VII. 


NerTHer of the two young men were wanting 
in courage, endurance, or intelligenee ; »but, un- 
fortunately, both were ignorant how te ‘hunt In- 
dians. More than once Edward regretted thut 
he had not insisted on Valeour’s: remaining at 
Lavacca, and allowing one of the men from the 
Point to take his horse. He almost made up his 
mind to return, and follow the other trail, in 
company with Wallace, in order to secure his os- 
sistance; but the thought that Julia might be 
before him, with the certainty, that, if Hubert 
and Big Foot failed to find her, they would follow 
after him, kept him from doing se. 

The sun had set, and they were just thinking 
of halting for the night, when ‘Valcour pointe: 
out » slight smoke rising from behind:a elump of 
trees a little to their right). They determined to 
ride up to it, in hopes of! finding: assistance 
They were halted by a sentinel; before they 
reached it, and /heard with joy that General 
Felix, Haston was camped just ahead, at a water 
hole. He had been hunting the Indians for two 
days, and was uncerta'y ‘hether the trail te 
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thad just struck was the one they had made on 
their advance, or on their retreat. He knew 
they had ‘turned off about ten miles)to the Jeft of 
Victoria, and were probably striking for Lavacca, 
as they generally extended'their raids to the sea- 
coast, unless idtercepted. 

Edward and Valeour were conducted imme- 
diately to the general, whom they found lying at 
full léngt on ‘the grass, ‘his’ head ‘resting on his 
saddie.| Edward ‘assured him that» the Iidians 
had left Lavacea, and having related the srory of 
the miassacre, and his Object in ‘following them, 
was advised to temain with the sarap ae pal under 
the general's command. 

«To-morrow morning,'” said Huston, ‘* we will 
push onas'rapidly as possible, and, doubtless, 
will overtake them before night.’ 

This appearing ‘the most feasible plan, they 
tethered ‘their horses, and shared the camp fare 
of the general. The next day, as ‘he liad! sup- 
posed, they surprisedthe main’ body of the In- 
dians, retreating rapidly toward | Plumb Creek. 
Those of our! readers; who are anxious to know 
the particulars df the battle of Plum Creek, will 
find it well narrated in the History of Texas. 
We assure them, that neither'that, nor the ‘nias- 
sacre at Lavacen, nor carrying off of our heroine, 
are fictions of our imagination. 

Meantime to' return to Julia. While she lies 
crouching in the grass, afraid to stir, her brother 
and one lover‘are vainly seeking her among the 
captured Indians, and the other, aecompanied 
by Big Foot, is riding rapidly forward to the 
same spot, having heard the report of the guns, 
arid rightly guessed what had occurred. 

Bitter indeed was Edward Le’ Roy’s disap- 
pointment, when, after a careful search, he 
failed to find: Julia. Nor was it much lessened, 
when lie heard from: old Aggy, whom he found 
curled:up under'a plum-bush, convinced that her 
last hour was at hand, that Julia had been ear- 
ried off on the other trail. It:was indeed a com- 
fort to be assured she had escaped the massacre ; 
but when he thought that it might be only to die 
on the plains from exposure and exhaustion, if 
not to be brutally murdered, when her captors 
found her unable to go further) he felt that her 
recovery was almost hopeless. 

Valeour, on fhe other land, ground his teeth, 
at the thought of the advantage Hubert would 
have over liim, should he rescue Julian. He 
earnestly entreated Edward, therefore, to pro- 
cure, from anione Gene Huston’s men, a small 
picked body; who would ‘ride with them back to 
the point where the trails parted, and then pur- 
sue the other. His heart absolutely bounded 
with joy, when their conversation was inter- 





ae) 


rupted by the arrival of Hubert and Big Foot 
without Julia. But Edward's was horrifiediwhea 
he found that the Indians had only separated to 
avoid being followed from Lavacca, and that the 
party with the captive Julia had been travkid ty 
within two hundred yards of the'spot bebe 
the battle had been fought. 

“They have carried her off from here,” th 
said ; **or she has already been manda by 
them.” 

Big) Foot said nothing, but: his: face aon 
that he feared the worst. ‘At length he said, 

“They want like to have murdered her, arter 
bringing of her this far, ef she was able toigy 
furder. It's too dark to follow a trail now, 
and our: beasts is too used’ up; but I'll citele 
round the prairie, and see if I can find whar 
ther trail starts-off from this, so we kin’ start 
yearly in the morning. Are ye hit, stranger?” 
he said'to Valeour, whose face had been growing 
paler and paler for the lust five minutes. 

‘sIt's nothing to speak of,” said the: young 
man, raising his hand, which was dripping with 
blood. **I was grazed by one of’ their cursed 


arrows, and ‘tied my handkerchief: round» it, 
but Lal 
He tottered as he spoke, and would hive fle, 


‘tut for Hubert’s arm. 

«Lay him down, and ‘strip up his sleeve,” 
said Big Foot; avd Hubert, having gently de 
positeil Valcour én the’ grass, proceeded, with 
Edward’s assistance, to do as ho'was ordered, 

«It's nothing much,;’’ said Big Foot, as the 
blood’ spouted out, when the clothing ‘was re 
moved. ‘Only too much blood dreened froma 
man ‘will’ kill him ‘sometimes,”’ and ‘putting his 
finger 'on the wound; he ordered the young man 
to tie a handkerehief above it. In a few mo 
ments he had done it up as mg: if not as 
neatly, as a sargeon.. 

“He'll do now; with a little sperits and water 
to fetch him to. Mr. Bert step down thar tothe 
creek; and fétch up a'tin of water, while I go 
and get’the spérits froth one ev Huston’s boys.” 
' Hubert took up the cup, and tan quickly down 
to the stream, and was in the act of dipping up 
the water, when, from’ the opposité side of the 
creek, he heard a shriek of joy, and Julia’s voice, 
exclaiming, 

“Hubert! Hubert! don’t you know me?” 
And, rising from the grass, where she was crouch- 
ing, she held out her arms to him, as’ child 
would have done to its mother. 

To Yash through thé stream, and seize her in 
his arms, was but the work cf # moment; and as, . 
overcome by conflicting emotions, Julia dropped 
her head on his bosom, and sobbed hysterically, 
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the long, pent-up flood of tenderness in his heart 
burst forth, and, flowed in words of passionate, 
affection from his lips. 


“Oh, my darling! my.davting!’’ he énolaiined; 


«| thought I had lost you forever.’”: Then, feel- 
ing her tremble, he seated her uf the grass, and, 
still supporting her head on his bosom, smoothed 
the tangled locks back from her brow, and 
soothed her tenderly. Soon her hysterical: fit 
pad passed away; and she: lifted her head, blush- 
ing as, she did s0;, but she did not withdraw 
from his embrace, ouly she said, with the eonfi- 
dence of a child, 

«J knew you would qome after me.”’ 

“Come after you! I would have died.on the 
trail, if I could not have found you! And, now 
that I-have found you, you shall never leave me 

ain.’ And, stooping over -her, he printed a 
long and tender kiss upon|her unresisting lips. 

«J don't think I left you, this. time,’ said 
Julia, with a smile, and.a flash of her old wit. 
“But [ thank God,” she continued ‘+ that you 
left-me. Had you and Edward been at home, 
none of us would be alive now. But where is 
Ned? I must go to him, for. I. know he is with 
“Yes, and Big Foot, too.; By the way, that 
poor fellow needs water to reepver him from his 
faint. I forgot all about him,andeverybody else.”’ 

“What? Big Foot in a faint? He is not 
wounded, ishe ?”’ 

“No, no! not, Big, Foot, hut Dupre.’” 

“ Valcour — wounded ? 
hope,”’ ” 


“No, it’s a mere trifle. He fainted from‘loss 


of blood, and I came down here to get some. 


water for him; and found the’ happiness of my 
life, Have L.not?” he asked, timidly. 
,“Wallace.. would; probably tell you you had 
found the torment. of, your: on if you asked 
him,” replied Julia. 

“So be it. My. torment shalt ihe my “happi- 
ness; if I only have'both:ih mg wife.’ And, lift- 


i) 


ing herin his arms, he.watled across the stream :: 


then setting her down{ whem he had reached the 
other gide,, he filled:the-enp; just ‘asi Big Foot; 
alarmed .by -his continued: absence, descended 
the bank inisearch of him. . 
» “Ethonght you'd hit a trail; and forgot the 
water,” he said, as he distinguished Hubert’s 
tall figure in the twilight. 2 10 

‘Tye found something better ‘than, a’ trail,” 
was the reply, in a voice that made Wallace start, 
and-exclaim, . 

“What! Not Miss Julee ” 

‘*Yes!. Just Miss Julée, herself,’’ said Julia, 
wivancing as she spoke ‘And you'll never 


Not ~_— I 





dare to- say. again that ‘I’m not the sort for 
Texas,’ Wallace.” 

Gee-himiny! ' Yes,"thir'you'aré, as perk as 
ever forvall. Mister Bett’s bin # fretting of his- 
self to death *bout' ye. TI kndwd, ef you had 
*seaped the massatre; you'd hold’ out on thie 
march; and ‘so I°told him, arter’ we found that 
thar serap of paper you'was cute enuff to stick 
up ‘a tree for us’; but 1 am powerful gad to see 
ye, and that’s jest the truth.” i ' 

But, in spite of her ‘“perkness,” Julia tottered 
so when’ she’ attempted ‘to’ ‘walk’, that Iubert’ 
handed to Wallace tle cup of watér, and again 
taking her in’ his arms, he carried her to the’ 
tree under which Edward’ sat by the side of Vil- 
cour: ‘The latter, opening’ his ‘eyes, ‘after the 
first faintness had" passed, caught’ sight of the’ 
radiuntly-trium phant expression of Hubert’s face, 
as the blaze of the ¢anip-fite fell on if.’ At the 
same moment, lé saw Julia’s head, resting tran- 
quilly on: his‘slionlder. 

“It was worth whilé'te’ get shot through the 
arm to see that,” le muttered, ironically, to him- 
self; and as Edward claspéd' his sisfer in his 
arms, Valcour onee more sank into insénsibility. 

It was Julia’s touch! that ‘again revived him, 
and‘a®he felt ‘her ‘fingers’ pass gently over his 
forehedd, and “héard the tone of anxiety | with 
which she inqtiired of Wallace whether ‘he ‘was 
nuch°hurt, hope sprang up’ ofice More ‘in his 
breast, and he determined to make'tlie most of 
the situation. Driwing her hand to his lips, he 
pressed a fnint ‘kiss én” her fingers,’ find” inur- 
mured his pleastiré at seeing her once mofd; de- 
claring hevonly néeded her présefice, and the 
touch of her hand, to bring him to life. 

Big Foot, with the assistance of some’éf Gen. 
Huston’s men, sooh prépared a rough shélter of 
blankets, under wifich Julit fell asleep, with old 
Aggy curled‘up at het feét. ‘The sense’ of’ Hu- 
bert’é profeeting presenée wae’ with her, ' ‘tis’ she 
slept, and. niade her Minher as happy as that of 
a child. 

Wallace's horse, spent by “his rapid night- 
mareh to Lavacca, had! given! suit ‘entirely, and 
he and Hubert had followed! (ve t?alt for the last 
six miles At a slow walk, whieh was thé reason 
that they did net Hencik eae pager until 
the fight was: bag A 


Wuen Julia awoke, the next morhing, Hubert 
ENiott''was'miles away, having left’ the camp in 
company with one of’ Huston’s men, wlio lived 
about ten miles off, and who had pressed Ed- 
ward to take his sister and wounded friend to 
his house to recuperate. 
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Hubert and Wallace. both strongly none eek 


acceptance of the invitation. 

« Miss Julee won;t be able, to ride ‘cantiis 
agin for some.time,’’ said Wallace, ‘ Sheik find 
all the tire come upon her at wonst, and it ain’s 
guine.to leave her soon; 80,,ef you's. agreeahle, 
we'll jest ride over, and git some kind ev, vehickle 
to haul her and the ole darkey overin, That.thar 
young ¢hap ‘ill be all right, and ef he shouldu't, 
we kin haul him too.’ 

Wallace was right, for, when Julia a next 
morning, she felt ,as,if a’l, the fatigue,of Abe 
whole march was concentrated in the dull langor 
that hung over her. Old Aggy had; managed to 
cook a tolerable breakfast out of the supplies of 
Huston’s company, ;who had dispersed at day- 
light, some :to their homes, and ‘some on their 
mareh back; and. feeling unable to move, Julia 
lay all the morning on the,rongh couch that had 
been prepared for her. Valcour Dupre recline: 
at a little distance from her, pallid. from the loss 
of blood, but, with the exception of the weakness 
consequent on that, and.a gtiifness in his wounded 
limb, which-only rendered him, interesting, was 
none the worse for his accident. 

That IIubert loved her, he,knew, but that she 
returned his love seemed, doubtful; she .liad 
rested so,:calmly in his arms, the night: before, 
from pure, weariness and fright; and though she 
might ,exentually, be won. by Iubert, if the field 
was left clear to him, there, was no danger of her 
yielding herself easily. , Now, was his time; Julia 
had probably had quite, enough of prairie life. 
He would speak at once to Ejjward, and, urge 


him to, return, with -his sister to, New. Orleans, 


and abandon all ide, of living in Texas. 

Iie accordingly spoke to Edward. 

“You, must have known, Le Roy,’ he said, 
“that nothing but love for Mademoiselle Julict 
coull.have induced me to come afierjyou. , This 
is no.place for her, even if you still, had « home 
to carry her back to... Come, therefore, with me. 
If you wish it I will not speak of marriage to 
your:sister, until:she is quite recovered; but. I 
cannot, consent to, leave. her, here, exposed to a 
recurrence of these, horrors.’’ 

«« Julia must, decide the matter, Dupre. I 
thank you for the honor you.haye done her, and 
frankly tell you that I hope she,will.consent.to 
become your wife. I shall tell her so, but I can- 
not urge her against lief Wishes; you know we 
Americans, do.not regard marriage as you Creoles 
do: with. you the parents, and. guardiang, ar- 
range them—with us, itis diferent. I cannot 
take Julia back to New Orleans, without. letting 
her know of your offer, and:it. rests with her to 
accept or decline it. If she. accepts your hand, 





Iwill return with her at once, innd’ stay" dni)’ 
you.are married. I om not utterly ruined ‘Fe, 
though nearly so, and I am not'pPrepared to say 
tliat I shall give up living’ in-Texas; but Julig’s 
happiness! is the first object of nty life?» 
Sitting beside ‘his sister, waiting for tlie artiva} 
of Hubert and Wallace, Edward told of Valedus's 
offer. _ Valeour himself had purposely stroted ty’ 
2 little distance, to allow the opportunity, furhg 


4 was restlessly anxious to know lier decision! | 


Julia heard her brother in: silence. She'say 
he wished her to accept Valeour, but wien Ed- 
ward rose and said, ‘I shall leave the rest to) 
Valcour to suy, ** she put out her hand to stop 
hint, trembling so violently that he feared le had 
been too hasty in speaking to her. 

‘* There, darling, there!’’ he said, soothingly, 
‘¢ Don’t tremble so; you should not have heard 
a word of this yet, had it not been necessary for 
you to decide whether we shall go back to New 
Orleans in the-vessel that lies at the’ Point, or 
whether Valcour shall return in it"alone, le 
came out here to tell you he loved you, and (¢ 
ask you to be his-wife. Lie still and keep quiet 
—nothing shall be/done against your wishes,” 

At this moment, Wallace and Ilubert unex- 
pectedly returned, having met a wagon, that 
they immediately pressed into their service. In 
half an hour Julia was borne leisurely and gently 
along, by four yoke of oxen; and soon fell into 
a swect sleep, from which she did not wake,’ 
until lifted out by her brother and Ilubert, and 
carried into the house... A motherly oli lady, 
in a cap and apron as white as snow, welcomed 
them as heartily as if they had been her best 
friends, 

They had met her son about five miles back, 
and Valcour, still feeling weak from the loss of 
blood ;;wasveasily persuaded) to enter ‘the vacant 
cart, which was tlie‘only conveyaiice that could 
be found to send for Julia. .Ie did’ not, there- 
fore, see the ‘bright blush, and ‘the ‘smile with 
which Julia gave: her diaid to’ Hubert, and al- 
lowed him to lift: hér!from the wagon ; but Ed- 
ward did. Soon the:old lady left them’ alone, 
while she hurried ta:weleome the others in #heir 
turn, Then Julia, patting both hier arin rétind 
her brother's neck, pulled his head dowa Un the 
pillow where -her’own rested; and wit ‘with rN 
smile and a.blush, : 

‘‘Ned, you can’t deceive me} you'are in love 
with Fanny Ewing ; and this is just a fine scheme 
of yours to disposeof your little sister, ‘and take 
a wife yourself. I don’t love Valeour Dupre, 
and I can’t marry him.” 

Iler brother kissed mee and said, misehiev- 
ously, : ; 
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«But you do love Hubert Elliott, and will 

parry him, and, like ® true woman, knowing 
r own weakness, you attack mine by way of 
ing the advantage of me first.” 

Julia did not reply directly, but, nestling close 
to him, said, in a whisper, 

“You like him, Ned, don’t you?” 

“Who? Valcour?” he replied, smiling. ‘‘ Yes, 
very much. But, since you like Hubert best, I 
believe I do too; you won’t go so far from me 
ssif you married Valcour; ard I believe you 
will be happier for that.” 

Valcour Dupre was more deeply hurt by Julia’s 
refigal than he had supposed possible. ‘But 
lis instincts, as a man of the‘ world, led him 
teconceal the wound he had received. Healways 
cherished a tenderness for her, which, while it did 
not prevent his eventually marrying a wealthy 
ana beautiful Creole, was never entirely extin- 
guished. 

Hubert was off the next morning, before Val- 
oor was awake, and, when they next met, both 
were fathers of families. Valcour parted with 
Julis'gracefully. On the plea of catching the 
schooner before it sailed, he took leave of her 
directly after breakfast. 

Hubert returned with his father’s carriage to 
fake Julia to the doctor’s house. Te brought 
meh goo accounts of Fanny and Mr. Ewing, 
both of whom had been carried there; that Julia 
¥as bble to tease Edward, when he came, to her 
heart's content, respecting his lady-love, a pro- 
cess Which he called, ‘Carrying the war into 
Africa 1” 

Mr. Ewing’s wound was but a scratch, and he 
ad Edward were busily engcged in planning 
how best they might recover their loss, and re- 

their houses. Wallace attached himself to 
Biward, vowing he would never leave him till 
Mis#Julee had another house over her head, for 





she was a ‘“‘real Texyan, and no mistake; she 
could hit a picayune three times out ‘n five, had 
hada bout -with\the Injuns, and was ready to 
begin agin with nothing but a skillet.” 

It was decided that the new houses should not 
be built on the same site as the old ones, but two 
miles lower down, where the present town of La- 
vacca stands. There was no hope of getting 
plank to build with for some months, so all lands 
set to work cutting pickets. The ladies ‘and 
children remained at Fern Lea, with the old 
doctor, the gentlémen returning every Saturday 
night, and remaining over Sunday. In thrée 
weeks, Mrs. Ewing's house was ready to receive 
lier, and she removed to it, leaving Fanny, who 
was still too lame to walk, with Julia and the 
doctor. 

Hubert worked’ as hard to build Edward's 
house as though it was to be his own, and Julia 
its mistress; but he had fully determined ‘she 
should never return to Lavacca to live. Dr. 
Liliott seconded the proposal, for he said, hav- 
ing once been accustomed to Julia’s presence, he 
could not give her up. It was not hard fer Ed- 
ward to win Fanny's consent to share his lot; and 
preside as mistress of the picket-house that was 
Leing built next door to her father's, So it came 
about, that, when Julia next stood under the 
pecans, where she had first seen Hubert Elliott, 
she had been three weeks his wife. She was 
now on a bridal visit to anny and Edward, who 
had been married at the same time that she and 
Tlubert were. 

Mrs. Moreton remained with her father, who 
was a widower, and gladly welcomed her and 
her children to ‘his home; she could fever be 
induced to return to Lavacca. 

All this happened, years and years ago, be- 
fore Texas had become part of the United 
States. 
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BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


A tr1FLz, is it? Take thou heed, 
A word, a simple look unkind, 
Will often leave a sting behind, 
And hearts thereat sore-wounded, bleed. 


"Tis little things that make up life, 
Not great events; an echo slight, 
The utterance of petty spite, 
Can stir up mountain waves of strife, 
Tuo oft, with careless touch, we jar 
Some gentle nature, fine-toned, sweet, 
Make a!l its chords tumultuous beat, 
¥ Its harmony, unthinking, mar. 





E'en those we love we often grieve 
By cruel thrusts, por ever know 
Tiow sharply fell the sudden bow, 

Until a like one we receive. 


Why add unto the weight of care 
Tach heart groans wnder? Why not seek 
Some loving, cheerful word to speak, 

And sharp reproaches, pitying, spare ? 

A trifle, is it?.. Take thow heed; 
Thou knowest not what dephts.’twill reach, 
That lightly uttered, careless speech, 

What fruit may ripen from that seed. 





AN. OLD MAN’S DARLING. 


BY DAISY 


‘«Wuar a nonsensical boy you are, Fred; 1 
should be out of soundings, quite. I'm too old 
for,parties. 1 was forty-seven last December.” 

‘‘What of that? You look ten years younger 
at the least. I’m only twenty-nine, and though 
you’re my uncle, you might pass for my brother. 
I hope I may be half as handsome when I am in 
the forties.”’ 

They were a fine-looking pair, those Vanes, 
as they stood side by side on the hearth-rug, and 
the warm attachment existing between them was 
palpable enough, evento acasual observer. Navy 
officers, both; with the same frank, sailor-like 
ease, mingled with much courtliness of manner— 
tall, powerful figures. But, however much alike 
the two faces were in feature and coloring, their 
expression was totally different. Fred Vane’s 
long mustache differed as much from his uncle’s 
silky, English-cut whiskers, as hiscareless, merry 
blue eyes did from the other’s steady, soft gray 
ones. Reginald Vane’s was a quiet face, and, put- 
ting aside all its manly beauty, it was a grand 
face, because of its look of latent strength, and 
because you felt instinctively that it was a true 
face. [is had been rather a lonely life, I think 
that Capt. Vane would have been willing to give 
up half his large fortune to feel his mother’s 
arms around his neck again, or to see the merry 
flash of his only brother's blue eyes. He loved 
Fred well, for his own sake; but, best of all, per- 
haps, for the memory of his father. They were 
very closely intimate, this uncle and nephew, 
and their tastes, in many things, were similar; 
but, in some mysterious way, Reginald Vane 
had kept his heart so true, pure, and manly, 
that the younger man often felt wornand worldly- 
wise beside him. 

Fred had been cruising in the Mediterranean, 
and his uncle in the China seas; and they had 
not met ir two years, until now, when, being 
ordered home unexpectedly, with a long leave 
of absence, Regina! Vane went direct to his 
sister-in-law, upon landing, and there, to his 
great delight, was warmly welcomed by, Lieut. 
Fred. The latter was now urging his uncle to 
go with him to a sort of musicale, and if Reginald 
Vane confessed to the weakness of a passion of 
any sort, it was for music. 

«« My best argument for you going,” said Fred, 
at last, ‘‘is that there is one woman to be pre- 
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sent whom you will like to see, Kathering 8, 
Orme.” in 

‘Whom ?”’ said his uncle, the peculiar name 
catching his attention. 

*« Miss St, Orme, the author of that volume of 
poems which I saw you reading before dinner, 
Iler singing, too, is something worth hearing.” 

‘The woman who wrote those poems ought to 
have voice,’ said the uncle. “Some of them 
were exquisite. I don’t know when anything 
has moved me so much as the pathos of that 
little gem, which she calls ‘ Unfergotten,’” 

“Thaven’t read as far as that,” said Fred, 
with a shrug; ‘it doesn’t do to confess it, hoy- 
ever; for every line she writes is the rage in 
society just now. And lately she’s written music 
for her own words.”’ 

“‘L think she must be interesting,” said Regi. 
nald Vane, thoughtfully. 

The nephew saw he had won, and the two 
gentlemen went up stairs to dress. Reginald 
Vane particularly despised the ordinary evening 
costume, and, therefore, put on his uniform, 
He looked, notwithstanding a thread of silver 
here and there among his light curls, the: very 
beau-ideal of a sailor. As I have told you, there 
was an atmosphere of old-school courtesy about 
him, that invariably pleased the few women who 
knew him; and it surely was his own fault,¢r 
that of adverse circumstances, which had kept 
him so long a bachelor. dw 

Fred had made an offer of introducing his 
uncle to any, or everybody, which: the ¢aptsin 
had quietly declined, and after a few common- 
places with Mrs. Clendening, the hostess of the 
evening, the pair drifted off in opposite direc- 
tions. Reginald Vane soon chanced upon an old 
navy acquaintance, and the two chatted together 
for halfan hour. Then the singing began. At 
first it'was'simply execrable. It was with asen- 
sation of deliverance that Vane, at last, saws 
well-known professional artist take his position 
at the piano. and strike the opening chords of 
one of Chopin's lovely impromptus. Vane stepped 
aside, into a sort of alcove, formed by a bay- 
window and a succession of curtains, where the 
light was more subdued, and where one might 
hope to listen in peace. A gentleman passed out 
as Vane went in, and he had ensco himself 
in the corner, leaning up against the window, 
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before he discovered that a lady was standing 
ite near him, evidently listening tu, and en- 
joying Chopin, for she did not; move, or. even: 
geom to see Lim, So Vane gave himself,up to « 
pleasing reverie, until disturbed by the rather 
poisy, not quite well-bred tones. of two ladies, 
ho bad paused in their onward progress, near 
h to the curtains to be distinetly overheard. 

«Jt will be the best fun imaginable to watch 
her,” said one, with a malicious laugh. ‘1 anv 
pretty certain that Spencer Carew has not seen 
her since he brought his bride home. A pretty 
pill for Katherine St. Orme, is.it not?. Neo woa- 
der that she can write such pathetic yerses!’’ 

# You don’t mean that he jilted her?” asked 
the other lady, eagerly. 

«Jilted! my dear creature,-it was clear as 
possible; but then I was behind the scenes; and 
knew fur fact what the world only guessed at. 
The Carews came home suddenly ;. nobody ex- 
pected them to appear to-night ; and 1 faney that 
Katherine will huve a sensation before long. I 
have just dropped a hint, here and there, to. one 
ortwo others; I wonder how Miss St. Orme will 
get through her song to-night?” 

A sudden, stifled sound, partly between aignsp 
anda cry, drew Reginald Vane'’s attention from 
this delectable gossip, which, to say the truth, 
he had listened to only because.the name of St. 
Orme caught his ear. He turned hastily, and 
saw that the strange lady was staggering against 
the window, and he moved a chair toward her 
jostin- time to prevent her from falling. - She 
did not faint, although he thought ‘that she 
would; the hot color rushed suddenly: back, 
fying even her white throat’ and: deck, while 
Vatie, in his quiet, deferential way,: threw open 
the window, and admitted a sudden whiff of aiv. 
, “Can I get you a glass of water?!) \he said, 
gently. f } 

Apnirof brown eyes, with the peculiar, starfled 
softness of a hunted deer’s eye, were lifted to 
his, grid. a low voice,” with # tremble running 
through it, said, gratefully, 
iMThank you, no! The fresh air was all T 
needed ; one feels half-stifled after an hour in 
these crowded rooms.” 
| He was about to continue the conversation, for 
there was something irresistibly winning in her 
manner; but the gentleman who had ‘left her, 
returned at that moment, and rising, she touk 
his-extended arm, and, with a graceful bow to 
¥ane, passed out into the parlor. 

» Vane’s curiosity had been a good ideal excited 
by the snaich of ill-natured gossip he had ever- 
beard, and, at the eonclusion of the music, he 
wandered out of his hiding-place, resolving to 





find Fred, and ask an introduction to Miss St. 
Orme. The roomsseemed more densely crowded 
than ever, dnd he finally caught sight of Fred bend- 
ing very devotedly over a small head; crowned 
with golden ‘braids: Not wishing to interrupt 
the pair, he turned away ; but Fred, in his turn, 
spied him, and presently was introducing Capt. 
Vane to Miss Percie. 

«Where have you been hiding?” said Fred 
“I fancied your torture during the amateur 
singing. My uncle, Miss Percie, is a critic worth 
listening to upon all matters musical.’ 

Meta Percie had lovely, soft eyes, and an in- 
nocent child’s face; and both glowed now with 
her pretty smile as she answered, 

‘You cannot enjoy amateur singing in gene- 
ral, then,’’ said she; ‘but one song from Miss 
St. Orme is enough to redeem the evening. Ah!” 
as a softly-plaved prelude stole down the room, 
‘-that is she, now. I wonder why her very’ 
touch of the keys is totally different from that of 
every one else?”’ 

A long, delicious note swelled out on the heated, 
perfumed air, and, for the first time that even- 
ing, the’ murmur of tongues was hushed into 
almost entire silence. Not an Italian cavatina, 
but ithe + Liebes Bitte’ of Reichardt, sung as no 
other woman in New York, off the stage, could 
sing it; net only in. strictly technical style, but 
with a pathos that was purely her own. 

“Stay with me, my darling, stay, 
Anqi like a dream thy |.fe shall pass away !" 

Something in the tone struck Reginald Vane 
familiarly, and as the crowd in front of him 
moved, slightly, he leaned forward to see the 
singer, giving a start, and a half-uttered excla- 
aration, a8 he recognized the lady who had been 
with himjin the aleove. He possessed: tender- 
ness of feeling, almost like a woman's, for any 
form of human pain, and his heart throbbed with 
keen pity as he remembered the cruelly-eutting 
conversation that she must have overheard. He 
had not for a moment connected the strange 
lady’s emotion with the remarks concerning Misa 
St. Orme; now he had discovered the clue to it 
all. ' 
“‘There!’? said Fred, triumphantly, as the 
song ended, and a hum of admiration went up 
from the crowd. ‘Did I say too much? Come 
right along and he presented. I have already 
told her that the infliction was in siore for her :” 
and before Regtnald Vane could even open his 
lips for an objection, his impetuous nephew had 
hurried him up to the piano, and the brown eyes 
were looking up at him as he bowed gracefully 
before her. 

«I want to thank you for the greatest plea- 
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sure I have enjoyed in years,’’ he said, simply; 
and the color that lit Miss St. Orme’s face as she’ 
recognized him, died away when she heard that) 
grave, true voice. 

She lookel gratified, and: began to make ‘a 
Suddenly, a voice, 


reply, rising as she spoke. 
behind them both, said, 

‘* That sounded like old times;‘surely you are 
not going to leave the instrument just yet?” 

Not six short, months ago that voice: had the 
power to make Katherine’s heart throb ; but now 
her most malicious enemy could not ‘have de- 
tected a trace of emotion in the quiet dignity 
with which she replied, 

‘* My other song is not to come before supper, 
I believe. Capt. Vane, let ime make you ac- 
quainted with Mr. Carew.”’ 

‘«Checkmate!’’ thought Vane,.as he saw the 
handsome, dark eyes sink under her steady, 
slightly-contemptuous gaze. 

But Katherine was not permitted to leave the 
piano so easily, for her portly hostess sailed up 
just then, upon the arm of the Prussian minis- 
ter, and that dignitary mumbled enthusiastic 
compliments in execrable: English, until’ Kathe- 
rine came to his relief in-very good German, 
which so enchanted the plethorie little man that 
he was in danger of bursting a blood-vessel on 
the spot. And the other men who crowded up 
began toimplore, and uttered stale compliments, 
until Katherine, who hated, nothing quite so 
much as an appearance of requiring to be urged, 
quietly yielded, and took her seat again. 

‘‘Capt. Vane,” turning toward ‘her new ne- 
quaintance, ‘ will you hand me that manuscript 
music just beside you ?”’ 

** One of her own songs,”’ murmtired somebody 
beliind Vane, as he put the music on the stand. 

For the next ten minutes he was entirely nbé 
sorbed in the song and the singer, wondering 
what manner of woman she was; who, under 
such circumstances, could sing such words with- 
out failing one iota in her perfect rendering of 
both the spirit and the music of her song. 

“© Only a broken thread! 
Dropping out of life’s tangled skein, 
Seiled with anguish aud fever-pain, 


Trodden down in the careless strife, 
The bustle and weariness of life. 


Only a broken thread! 

Hopes, perchance, of a happy past, 
Drifting away on a wintry blast; 
Dreams, from a distant, golden shore, 
Kisses, one’s lips will feel no more! 


Only a broken thread! ‘ 
Far in the future’s dim expanse, 
Over the sh the glance, 
‘the broken threads we trample down 
May be the stars of a victor’s crown.” 


Reginald Vane studied her face as: she sang. 








It-was not a‘ handsome face. Most women would 
have’ soouted: the idea of Katherine St. Orme's 
pretensions‘ to beauty. And yet, he thought, 
there were points of beauty about her; her tye 


, and brow were wonderfully fine, but the: fagy 


was too thin and pale; the mouth a trifle weary, 
when in repose,'almost sad. She had beautiful 
hands, atid her neck was like satin; the'round 
dimpled ‘shoulders lovely. But she was in'min- 
iature style throughout, barely reaching Vane'g 
shoulder when slie stood erect, and he smiled'tg 
see those mites of liands grasp the chords.” He 
thought he read ‘both heart and intellect in her 
face, and, fesolvingito know her better than ag 
a mere ball-room acquaintance, he stood by her 
side until the song was finished. 

She did not disappoint him, for when she rose, 
she: laid her hand within his arm, and went 
down ‘the room with him, into the crowded hall, 
until:they found'a nook with two chairs to rest 
themselves jin. yi 

They had such joement talk! About music, 
first, and then, somehow, iliey slipped off ints 
another vein; and the captain found himselfdip 
ping into metaphysics, and quoting Emersdnj 
and then they got around tu Stuart Mill, andthe 
«Country Parson,’’ and heaven knows what! 
ending witha spicy bit of American polities; 
Queer ‘topics: for ® Murray Tlill party. — They 
don't, often: offend in that way; but you ‘must 
remember that I am talking of Katherine ®t 
Orme, and: that she was like no other girl under 
the sun; and, when the right influences were 
breught to bear upon her, could be witty, épi- 
gramatic,:and. interesting upon almost ‘any sub 
ject, and. that; without a particle of pedantry: 
They were) actually fighting over Carlyle, whom 
Vane enjoyed, and she detested, when suppet 
wasannounced, and thereby brought them down 
to oysters and champagne. 
| After supper, however, Capt. Vane's abe 
ment came to an end, for Mrs. Clendehing bore 
down upon Katherine, holding tightly by the 
arm an insipid-looking English lordling, the two 
teminding Vane of 'a frigate under full sail with 
nitiny corvette alongside, and the sole thing left 
for him to do was to offer his hostess an arm for 
her return voyage! to the drawing-room, and 
leave Katherine to her fate of being politely 
bored: ‘Vane did his duty. After depositing 
Mrs. Clendening at her post under the chande 
lier, he let Fred introduce him to three different 
girls, who rattled over the most vapid nothings 
possible, arid! caused him to wonder what’ style 
of stupidity had beeomne the fashion in New York 
since the:days when he was a party-goer. Hé 
did- his'duty, but his quiet eyes were quick t 
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discern Miss St. Orme as she made her adieux, } Emily Walton; one summer morning, and Kathe- 


sad when, she. descended. the stairs Vane: was 
waiting to hand her to herearriage, |. | 

# Not-gone’ home yet?’ she said, as she took 
hisarm, and. sprang lightly and. gracefully into 
the coupe; then, putting her pretty white hand 
through the open window, she. said, ‘We must 
finish our quarrel pbout. Caniyia some day, if you 
have time to.come and see me.’ 

The light from the gag-lamp shone full upon 
him, and she saw the: grave face kindle with 

re. si i ‘ 

ST aieie! Be.verysure I shall.ecome soon.’ 

Yane made his call in due time,,and that was 
the beginning of a series of other calls—of drives, 
walks, and dinners.. Vane's leave was for -six 
months, and he had intended to spend part of it 
in Washington ; but the end of the second month 
fonnd him a well-contented lingerer in New York, 
although it was then the first.of June. For the 
first dime in’ his life he had found a girl who 
could very nearly meet.him:on his own intel- 
lectual ‘stand-point, and was yet—oh!> rarest, 
subtlest charm of all—a womanly woman. A 
dangerous something stirred his lonely heart in 
tle brief seconds when Katherine’s little hand 
touched his, were it ever in sq careless a greet- 
ing; and the pathos of her voice won him as 
surely as ever the fabled Lurlie of the Rhine 
beguiled’ the unwary! boatmen of that, pictur- 
esque river, 

And Katherine-—what of her ? 

Ihave called her a genius. If, not:one, she 
bad, at least, a versitility of talent, seldom met 
with.’ But she had had much to bear. Her 
colorless face, and the weary droop of her curved 
lips, were the,out ward evidence that her twenty- 
three years had not been rose-colored ones. For 
seven years, home had been. the scene of an in- 
cessant and pitiful persecution; for she hada 
step-mother, and T:beg leave to state that step- 
mothers, where,,they are disagreeable, are an 
abominable race!.' So Katherine endured tem- 
pests, and pettyipin+thrusts, which Mr. St. Orme, 
good, ensy, indolent man! conkd never compre- 
hend, if they were delivered under.his,very nose. 
From these home-worries, too numerous for clas- 
sification, Katherine.glidad into a golden dream ; 
the loved Spencer Carew, and the-world grew 
suddenly bright again. But some men's code of 
honor is wonderfully elastics he slipped. out of 
his “serape,’’ with the self-congratulation that 
his had. been rather actions than words; that no 
pledges had ,paswed between them! A wealthy 
heiress, who literally flung herself at. his. feet, 
Was too great a: temptation for S Carew's 
tiher weak mature, to withstand, t so ,he married 








rine's\love diedat a-blow. She was not a girl to 
love after -her respect was gone; and the keen 
emotion which Vane had seen ber display was 
caused by the! mortification of hearing the ugly 
word ‘‘jilted” applied to herself. It hurt her 
cruelly, but she met the ordeal of curious eyes 
bravely as I have told you. 

But that reception of Mrs. Clendening’s left 
its impression behind, upon Katherine as well as 
Vane, She could not forget that be had heard 
the: sneering:comment upon herself and Carew, 
and it was halm to her wounded pride to see 
that. so distinguished.a man paid her the com- 
pliment of seeking her soeiety constantly. She 
enjoyed his earnest, halfargument conversa- 
tions, and she dearly loved to sing him into the 
land of dreams; for. Katherine was a very ‘wo- 
man, and knew her power instinctively, as well 
as the rest of.us. 

So matters. stood, when Mrs. Clendening took 
it upon herself to assist fate! She had a nephew 
whom she wished to marry. 

Leslie Lathrop :was.a pleasant, harmonious 
fellow, very handsome, very kindly-hearted, and 
very indolent; He was just the sort of man who 
would be passivein thehands of an energetic annt, 
and glide into matrimony complacently, provided 
she would gothrough all the preliminaries for him. 
Now Mrs. Clendening cared not a rush for money. 
She classed our American fondness for Mammon 
among the vulgarities of the age, and, rick as 
she was, placed her wealth far below her. old 
Knickerbocker. blood in her scale of personal! be- 
longings. And she:ndored talent—good soul! 
Let her have a literary. lion ‘to parade; and she 
was content.. Katherine St. Orme was one of 
her favorites, and she had made up her mind 
that Leslie Lathrop’s house wanted just such a 
mistress, and that, (given propinquity, and plenty 
of summer lounging,) the match must be made 
this summer. 

So Capt. Vane began to feel vaguely annoyed, 
when he encountered Leslie, time and again, 
hanging over Katherine’s piano; and the first 
jealous pang he. ever experienced, was when he 
discovered that his rival had.a remarkably good 
tenor voice. 

Mrs; Clendening came orer one evening, ‘as 
usual, escorted by her obedient nephew, to set 
before Mr. and Mrs: St. Orme a plan for taking 
Katherine to some newly-diseovered summer 
resort. Katherine and Vane were in animated 
discussion, in a-cool corner; when they were 
thus interrupted, 

‘Now, -Katherine,” said) Mrs. Clendening; 
good-humoredly, «I’ve found:just the place for 
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you—cool, retired; no invasion’ from | Mrs. 
Shoddy and Co. ; nice, cleam house, kept by the 
husband of my old: treasure, — I'm 
going to| carry you off there.’ 

** Musquitoes, gnats, and: stupidity, * laughed 
Katherine: 

“Saucy girl! Ge out and talk with Leslie on 
the baleony—your futher will yield to my coax+ 
ing for you, I’m sure.” 

Vane resolutely declined: making a third in 
the party outside,'and rolled his ehair up to-Mr. 
St. Orme; but sat where he could see Kathe- 
rine’s white dress in the moonlight: 

The dowagers talked animatedly on.’ Mrs. 
Clendening, by sheer persistenee, gained: her 
point of a month’s trip for Katherine ; and Vane 
discussed stocks with Mr. St. Orme, or, rather} 
he let the old gentleman talk on, while he list- 
ened with grave attention. i 

**Miss Katherine,’”’ said Leslie, out on the 
balcony, at the end of a half-hour, during which 
he had been rather nettled to pereeive that her 
thoughts were elsewhere. ‘*/Miss: Matherine, if 
you will come back; from dreamland into my 
reach, I have——”’ 

Lhe started, colored, and interrupted him. 

“You must lay all vagaries on my part to the 
warmth of the evening.) You have—what ?”’ 

“TE have undertaken what I fear‘may appear 
rather a singular mission,” and his languid 
voice was rufiled a little; *Isaw an old friend 
of yours last night at the club, and he asked’ me 
to take charge of these.” » He laid a small packet 
of ‘letters on her lap as he spoke. 

Katherine looked down, astonished. ‘| Dis- 
tinctly, in the moonlight, she saw her own bold, 
characteristic chirography. They were her own 
letters! All she had ever written to Spencer 
Carew. Iler face grew cool, to tlie verge-of eon- 
tempt, as she took the little package in her 
hand. i 
‘*Tlow considerate! May I ask if Mri Carew 
gave any reason for his curious way of selecting 
@ messenger. It anys have been as arsed to 
trust to the post-office.” 

‘+I haven’t deserved that,” he said, warily 
‘I know no more of the matter than if I were 
the carrier you refer to.”’ 

“I beg your pardon;’’ retracted she, repent- 
antly. 

As she moved, photograph slipped from the 
package, and fell at his feet: He picked it up. 

“Pray don’t,” she said, kindly. 

His handsome faee; was flushed ‘with annoy- 
ance. ‘‘ Dismiss the question, Migs Katherine, 
and, in token of the renewed peace between us, 
won't you give me this trophy of war?’ 





AAA, 


: She hesitated. She did not wantto give hig 
anything; but, after a enerT ded penne, “ 


handed it back to him. 


«As you will,” she said, lightly, “eye pe 
taken some time ago, but I doubt if I ever get 4 


better.” 


Before she could sounietl it, he had taken hey + 


hand with the picture, and kissed it, tenderly, 
‘« Miss St. Orme,’ cried a voice. A shadow 
darkened the window, and Vane’s tall figire 
appeared before Katherine so: abruptly that she 
started, and drew her hand quickly away froiq 
Leslie. How!angry she was at‘herbelf, for jer 
awk wardness, three séeonds after, you ~~ im- 


agine | 


..4*@ome and enjoy are moonlight," the eal 
‘Thank you. I must say good-night,” an 


swered Vane. 


Ile had seen, then. The short, half-stera sen: 
tence grated on her eats very unpleasantly, She 
could have beaten Leslie: for emi: to te: ab- 


surd.at such'a moment. 


“ Beslnight, then. | Do not: forget the con 


cert,’ shé said. 


“$ I am afraid it is ‘good- by’ as well, Unter 
tunately, since we made the engagement, (oh, 
Vane, Vane! I hope the recording angel forgave 
you!). I: have: found that important business 
carries me to Baltimore to-morrow, and | fear 
you will:be out of town when I return,” 

Katherine was proud, and this sudden de 
parture gave her just enough annoyance to make 


her answer, coldly, 


‘* What a pity!) If you have tinndy papell 
and see us in September, before you sail.” 

Leslie Lathrop, looking half ‘amusedly on, 
wished thdt Katherine's voice would take that 
impatient ring to him! But the players in such 
& game as thig are almost invariably blind bats, 
and Vane only thought he had awkwardly given 
offence, and his honest heart grew a good deal 
heavier. So he-murmured: something indistinct 
about “leaving a card:;” took’ the ‘little finger 
tips. in his for a second, ands with’ a bow to his 
rival, found his way td the door, and then down 


the avenue homeward. 


Katherine went to the isea-side, a week later, 
more ‘irritated than she had ever been in her 
life. It was angrateful:in Wer, for Mrs. Clen 
dening was the jolliest of chaperones, and the 
party of ten was jadiciously selectod. But Kx 
therine was out of temper with the world in gene 
ral. She had thought more about Vane sincehe 
went away, than she had dating the time she 
saw him constantly; and she snubbed Leslie un 
mercifully, because she lind. an’ instinet that he 


was the cause of her diseom fort. 


But after tea 





see} 
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days of this sort of thing, Mrs, Clendening an- 
nounced, cne morning, with a meaning glance 
toward Katherine, that Spencer Carew and his 
wife were just arrived, Katherine experienced 
a sudden revulsion of feeling on the spot. She 
turned, and gave Leslig the sweetest smile she 
had bestowed upon him in 9 month; and, as-he 
was handing ber a hot roll at.the time, he, very 
naturally, wondered what benign influences 
Jarked in ‘bread and butter | 

I do not pretend to justify, Katherine for her 
conduct, But I. do say that, you cannot blame 
her tooseverely.for taking plessure in handsome 
Inslie's attentions, when they were pointedly be- 
stowed in the presence of Mr. and Mrs, Carew. 
She hated herself for it all the while.: She told 
herself», hundred times, that she was flirting 
where she had no right to doso. There was not 
one lingering trace of affection for Carew in her 
heart, and she missed Vane, sorely. 

She.got,away from them all one afternoon, 
and started off for a walk.on the cliffs. Down, 


two. miles away, she, came upon a fisherman's 
hut, in front of which were playing two chil- 
dren—a boy and girl. Katherine stopped,' at- 
tracted, by some flowers of; a peculiarly bright 
blue, which the little girl was ‘playing with.) She 


was an enthusiastic’ lover of flowers, and no 
mean botanist, and she asked the children where 
they had found such pretty flowers? 

The boy stared, put his finger in his mouth, 
and edged away from her. But the little girl, 
catching @ smile from the soft, brown eyes, seid, 
shyly, 

“Down to the cliffs;, gal een *long the ‘rocks. 
Have some ?”’ 

“No, I won’t take .yours,”’: said Katherine, 
smiling ; ‘‘ but 1'll walk down, and get some my- 
self. . Will you. keep my book till I come, back ?”’ 

«’Ess,”’ lisped the child, with baby. impor- 
tance, seizing the book, whose bright red covers 
pleased her eye. 

Now the cliffs: pointed out were at least a mile 
distant, although, looking ‘across at them, they 
appeared much nearer, and Katherine found that 
it was'sunset when she got totbem, Sureenough, 
there were.the curious blue ‘flowers. hanging in 
clusters below her, but the sunset was too lovely 
to/pass by ; so. she stood there, looking at it, the 
fresh, salt. air blowing cool in, her face, for some 
moments. Then, remembering that’ she must 
have walked three miles, at the least, she be- 
thought her of the. flowers, Katherine was a 
skillful climber; she had.a. steady head, anda 
light foot, else she would never have ventured 
over the edge of the cliff, . The first.two clusters 
ought to have contented her, but, unfortunately, 


dhe last. The-tide was eoming in! 





she saw some tempting ones still further down, 
and proceeded cautiously after them. She did 
mot notice that the rocks just there were green 
and slippery. When shestretched her hand out 
to. grasp them, her left foot slipped on the wet 
boulder.: , She threw herself forward, in des- 
perate effort to recower her balance. One awful, 
sickening thrill of terror followed; then the hor- 
rible sensation of falling—falling through space ; 
then she felt her hand strike against water, and, 
opening her eyes, found herself upon the sand 
below ! i 

She sat, still on the beach, helpless and faint, 
and it was some time before she could collect her 
thoughts. But when the color came back to her 
face, and her limbs grew steady enough to sup- 
fort her, she glanced about to see what her ex- 
a¢t. situation was. Above ,her were the cliffs. 
She ‘shuddered;as she looked up to the spot 
whence she had. slipped, realizing, for the first 
dime, as she, stood beneath them, their height. 
In front ‘of her was the ocean. But the sandy 
ledge on which she stood appeared to curve 
around the rocks, and suggested a way of escape. 
At any rete, there was no time to lose. So she 
walked around the! base of the cliffs. Yes, she 
was right in her conjecture; the beach stretched 
Guty @ narrow line, conneeting with the main- 
dand, . But; as she stood calculating how far out 
of her way, it would. probably carry her, her eye 
caught an ominous sight. For some hundreds 
of\yards the beach was clear before her; but, 
beyond that, the tiny white caps of breakers 
avere visible, each ,one;creeping up further than 
To try that 
path was certain death ! 

At first, she was almost paralyzed. Then she 
rallied her seuses sufficiently to return to the 
spot where she had fullen, and look for the water- 
line. As she had feared, she saw it upon the 
rocks several feet above her head. Oh, God! 
must ‘she perish thus; die a hundred deaths in 
sight.of land? A strength, born of despair, 
seized Katherine. _ Just above the water-line, she 
saw a jutting corner of rock, a sort of natural 
niche that the waves had worn away; if she 
could. but reach it she might be saved. She tied 
her plaid about her waist, lest it should impede 
her movements, and crawled up, step by step, 
fighting for her very life. . Her little hands bled, 
torn by the sharp rocks, but at last, faint and 
almost exhausted, she finally sank down in the 
coveted post. 

She sank down, sacenulon, at first. Even 
when her head grew, less dizzy, she dared not 
trust herself to look below... Then she summoned 
all her resolution, and tried-te think. Her best 
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chance of rescue was the children; they might 
grow tired, and come ‘to lock for her: It ‘wis 
barély possible that Leslie might have followed 
her from the house.’ “She could hear tlie splash 
of the waves as they canie, and she whuddered 
every time she heard it. Whiat if she had to sit 
there all night long?) What if, ‘growing stiff io 
her cramped position, she fell’ down into that 
awful chasm again? Then a ‘softer, sweeter 
thought came over her; she hid her face in her 
plaid, and moaned, ‘Vane! Vane oh, my Gur 
ling!’ 

The fisherman’s children played on for a long, 
long time, very good-naturedly at first, until 
there arose a furious dispute on the subject of 
the book, which the boy’ worried his sister to 
give into his own possession. 

‘Me won't,” cried’ the child, at last, ashe 
snatched at it. «Me go tell daddy,” and she 
began to run down toward the shore But an 
unlucky stone lay in the toddler's path, and she 
tripped over, falling flat on the sand. Some- 
body picked her up, as she began to roar, and 
sail, cheerfully, 

«*Tlave you hurt yourself? Don’t ery!’’ 

‘* Lady's book!’ sebbed the little one, point- 
ing to it, where it had fallen'in‘a pool of water. 
The gentleman fished it out with his cane, and, 
taking it in his hand, saw on the fly-leaf, written 
in beautiful, flowing characters, “ Katherine St. 
Orme.” 

Just then the fisherman came up from the 
beach, dragging his nets after him. Seeing o 
gentleman, dressed ‘in the unmistakable navy 
blue, standing talking with his children, he 
stopped. 

««My man,” said the stranger, in a slightly 
agitated voice, ‘can you tell me what this little 
girl means by talking of a“ book,’ anda ‘lady?’ 
1 see here the name of a friend whom I did not 
know was within miles of this place.” 

“Tt must be sum’at from Holly's hotel,” said 
the fisherman, turning to question the boy. 
Then, with an appearance of great alarm, 
«Lord ! Tommy, you don’t mean to say that any 
one’s gone down to pick flowers on the cliff after 
sunset? Why, sir, you and me’d best go and 
see fiir ourselves ; the rocks be pane slip- 
pery, and the tide’s in !” 

An inarticulate exclamation of horror burst 
from Reginald Vane’s lips; then he said, with 
forced calmness, 

«You know the yacht ‘ Fearless?’ She came 
into your port this afterndon.”"T came aboard 
her, on my way to’ Newport: Go‘back to the 
bay, and desire Capt. Lovering to come down 
himself immediately, with men and ropes, in 





I 
ense any’ accident has happened to the lady, 
Give him ‘my name, Capt: Vane, and you may 
have to go to the hotel to find Wini;’” 

‘Best! let me seid’ the boy,” said . man, 
““T know the cliffs.” 

“No,” said Vane, Rastily thrusting | m 
into Lis hand. “I am ‘a sailor, and cay scale 
pretty dizzy places.“ Run! Noone knows why 
hangs on your speed and mine!’’ 

He was off, and Reginald hastened down} 
ward the cliffs; with « dreadful ‘horror at his 
heart. The summer twilight was fast d 
into night when he reached the spot’ whith the 
man. had pointed out. Close to the edge, id 
ing’ down,’ ‘strong man that he was, ‘he shodk 
from héad to-foot ; then, a glad throb of exceed. 
ing joy, as, below him, he saw the crouching 
figure, wrapped in its plaid. He meant toclim) 
cantiously down, but a stone loosened itself 
under his foot; and Katherine ‘raised } r head, 
He felt the peblile roll, and spoke, instantly, in 
a voice hasky from emotion, 

“Katherine! don’t be frightened ; courage, I 
am coming !"’ 

Heranswering ery thrilled Lim. ° 

“Not that way! Oh, my God! you don't know 
the danger. Wait!’ Send for lielp.’ Don't come 
tome! I'm not frightened now.” 

Her entreaty was of no avail. Nothing could 
have stopped him now. She could not look at 
him, as he hung, it seemed ‘to her, in mid-air, 
swinging with cat-like agility from rock to rock, 
She hid her face again, cud prayed, in agony, 
and it seemed hours to her before she felt a’dlasp 
that drew her close to‘his wildly-beating heart. 
Then, very low 

« Katherine; my little one! look up at me. 
How came you here?’ 

She twined her fair, soft arms around his 
neck, she felt his tears on her face, and knew— 
oh, happy Katherine! that out of ber pain, her 
life’s great joy had come to her at last. 

‘' I think she told him all her heart as they sat 
there, and seurcely daring to move in their nar- 
row resting-place, with the «cruel, crawling 
foam”’ rising nearer and nearer.’ And, with the 
slight form close in his arms,’ he asked, half 
fearfully, 

“You ‘are sure; ‘quite sure, Katherine, that 
all these years, across which I have dared to 
look and love 'you, are not # barrier to you? I 
think, dear, I shall be almost an old man while 
you Aré still a-young' woman? Would not hiand- 
some Lestié hé a fitter mate for you?” 

She laughed, a liftle, low laagh of contentment. 

“What would you do if I' said’ yes? Your 
heart is younger than mine now, Capt. Vane.” 
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“Say ‘Reginald,’’’ he ordered, playfully. 
«And my going away in that awkward fit of jeal- 
ousy worked all this miracle? Happy mistake!” 

“No! (bend down your tall head; f can’t 
reach you.) I have loved you ever since that 
night at Mrs Clendening’s, when your grave sym- 
pathy for me looked out of your eyes so plainly.” 

Well, we all of us know that the old story is a 
sweet One, however it be told; and I think that 
Vane and Katherine would have been willing to 

itay in their cramped corner even longer than 
they did; but, in due course of time, there came 
a“halloo” from overhead, and nearly the whole 
party from the hotel were there. 

Bat Katherine did not essay the rocks again, 
for Capt. Lovering had gone around the point in 
a boat, and contrived to get near enough for 
Vane, by aid of ropes, to swing Katherine’s little 
figite on board. For himself, he plunged into 
the water, and swam alongside, though Kathe- 
fine had not gotten over her fright to watch the 
feat with any appearance of composure. 





Mrs. Clendening wept copiously over Kathe- 
rine’s escape, and made such a hero of Vane, 
that she was partially consoled for the failure of 
her plans regarding Leslie. Leslie himself had 
been harder hit than he was willing to admit ; 
but he was too kindly hearted to really cherish 
a grudge about it; and he admitted, that, « for 
once, a man and woman had come together who 
were really noble enough for each other.” 

So Leslie was groomsman, when the wedding 
took place that autumn, and merry Fred danced 
the German with Meta Percie on that occasion. 
‘here was a report that Fred and Meta meant to 
fyllow Capt. Vane’s. example. I should not be 
surprised if it were true. 

Katherine says, laughingly, when she climbs 
«1 her husband's knee, that happiness will not 
v2, fully complete for her until the goyvern- 
ment, place Admiral Vane on the retired list, 
for then (when she has not the fear of a cruise 
before her eyes) she expects to realize what it is 
to be ‘“* An Qup Man’s Daruina.”’ 





MABEL. 


BY VENNIE Joy. 


Sortty, brightly, bathed in glory, 
Sank the day-god in the west, 

With his banners flung about, him, 
Like a chieftain to h‘s rest; 

One by one the stars stepped slowly, 
To'their lonly watch on high, 

And the gentle, pale-browed Luna, 
Walked majestic through the sky. 


a 


But the shadows grew and deepened, f 
*Round a low-built, vine-wreathed cot; 
"Neath whose porch the maiden, Mabel, 
Murmured at her joyless lot ; 
Heedless of the silver moonlight, 
Creeping through the tangled spray, 
Dancing, flirting, a‘l around her, 
Like bright fairies at their play. 


Hoedless of a form, and manly, 
‘Neath the drooping linden's shade, 
Lost in love's deep adoration, 
As he gazed upon the maid. 
He had looked on lovely women, 
In all lands beneath the sun; 
But not one had power to move him, 
Like this sad-eyed pensive one. 


Years before, ere yet his snioéth lip 
Gave a sign of man’s estate; 

He had left a wee, sweet maiden, 
Weeping at the cottage gate; 

She #o small, her form un tip-toe, 

») “Scarce could reach for parting kiss, 

», Cer the low, white garden palings, 

"Was that rose-lipped, blue eyod miss, 











He was wondering if this Mabel, 

¥et remembered those sweet vows, 
Given in childhood’s lisping treble, 

"Neath those drvoping linden boughs, 
Ever thought of wandering “ Willie,” 

When the night-wind stirred the deep— 
Laid awake, as she had promised, 

Just to pray for him and weep, 


She was thinking of the future— 
The long future and it’s pain; 
Wondering if her childhood’s lover, 
Ever would come back again. 
She had shrined the love he gave her, 
In her bosom’s holiest urn, 
Waiting with a calm devotion, 
For the bliss of his return. 


‘T:ll slow years had come and vanished, 
*Till the hope which made them bright, 

Oft-deferred, liad left a shadow, 
O’er her eyes’ transcendent light. 

Then from *twixt her lip’s red parting, 
Came this solacer of pain, 

“Willie, darling, brown-eyed Willie! 
Surely will come back agaiu |” 


Softly fell the silver moonlight, 
Sweet the wind sang through the boughs, 
But fair Mable only listened 
To the music of love's vows; 
Only saw the glorious love-light, 
In her Willie's earnest eyes, 
Khew the pain liad gone forever, 
Felt that earth was Paradise, 





ROPES OF PEARLS. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


“I wish Miss Scrimegour was well; she keeps 
us all alive,” said Miss Susie Davis, ‘Don't 
you think so, Mr. Badeau?” 

“Really, Miss Davis, I’ve never noticed her 
much. Viewing the matter psychologically, her 
vacant place has excited wore interest in my 
mind, than it ever did when filled,”’ 

There was‘a general laugh at the table of the 
large boarding-house in Twenty-third street. 

Mr. Badeau left the table, feeling that he had 
been successful, socially. 

That evening, sitting by his Cannel-coal fire, 
reading his elegant edition of Schiller, by an 
Argand burner, he heard a distant cough. It 
plagued him. He could not read in peace. 
‘“‘Confound it!’ he muttered. ‘‘ Why can’t such 
girls take care of themselves. No flannels, I sup- 
pose.” : i 

More days—a week passed, and, “ Where is 
the schoolmistress?’’ asked Mr. Badeau, of the 
landlady, whom he met on his way to the sky- 
parlor. 

«Til, very ill.” 

“No doctor ?”’ 

“No. I fancy she can’t afford one; but she 
needs one.” : 

Mr. Badeau had a nephew just beginning prac- 
tice as a physician. ‘I'll go down-town, and 
send Dick up,” he said. “It'll give him ex- 
perience.” 

That afternoon young Dr. Dudley knocked at 
the door of the fourth floor-room. After a long 
pause, he was told to enter in a stifled voice. 

The patient lay on her pillow, her facestained 
and swollen with crying. 

“My uncle, Mr. Badeau,” he said, ‘‘ has sent 
me to see if I can be of use to you as a physician.” 

‘«T am very glad to see you,” she said, frankly. 
“I beg your pardon for keeping you waiting; 
but I have been sick so long, and it seemed to 
me I was getting worse, and I could not help 
crying. Did you say Mr. Badeau had sent you 
here?” with an accent of surprise. 

She was very ill. Many visits were necessary. 
Luxuries became necessaries—delicate food, fruit, 
cordials. 

“ My uncle is an old gentleman, past fifty,” 
said Dr. Dudley ; ‘‘ you must not think anything 
of letting him do all this. He has nothing else 
to do with his money. He is always kind to—”’ 
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He stopped, rather confused, 

‘Kind to poor people, you mean to say,” 
finished Eveline. «I'm poor enough in 
‘T cannot help myself. Will you tell him how 
grateful I am? That if he will let me, I wil 
repay back.all his kindness ?”’ : 

After a fortnight she got better. She asked 
to see Mr. Badeau. I wonder what he looks 
like? she soliloquized, the morning she had re 
quested his presence. 

Staid, reserved, precise, but with an inteller 
tual face, her visitor entered. He was notat all 
the man she had tried to recollect. 

“Don’t speak; don’t think of obligation, 
Miss Scrimegour,” said he, in his suave, self-con- 
tained manner, when she tried to thank him, 
“If I have been the means of any good to you, 
that more than repays me.” 

He was a puzzle to her. 
all day. 

«« What did he do it for?’’ she said. 

« What did I do it for?’’ thought Mr. Badean, 

The first day Eveline went out, as Mr. Badeau 
was about to dress for dinner, he heard her voices 
at the front door as she returned. “Ig Mr, 
Badeau in? Is Mr. Badeau in?’ and, abe 
she rapped at his door. 

‘‘Confound the girl!’ he muttered, hastily 
getting himself into his dressing-gown, and open- 
ing the door. 

‘Oh, Mr. Badeau,’’ said Eveline, hardly wait- 
ing for an invitation to enter, with eyes full of 
tears, ‘‘I have just found it out. This is the 
first time I have been to the school, and, of 
course, I supposed my situation was gone, and 
they told me it had been kept for me through 
your influence ?” 

She had come close to him, laid her hand on 
his arm, was looking up in his face with eyes 
streamifig with tears. 

Mr. Badeau felt very uncomfortable. 

“Why, yes, Miss Scrimegour, I happentoknow 
one of the school committee, and I thought of 
you one day when I met him, and I spok¢ of it. 
The thing was purely accidental.’ 

“Oh, Mr. Badeau! Accidental! All your 
kindness——”’ 

Mr. Badeau grew stiffer than ever. ‘‘ Miss 
Scrimegour, if I might—would you come in, that 
is to say, further in—and take a seat,”’ 


She thought over it 
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Breline walked in without hesitation, seated} No idea of sacrifice! She never thought of 
herself in her favorite chair, and poured out her; their difference in years. ‘I am glad,” she 
impetuous heart, Mr. Badeau sitting upright said, ‘that I am such as he values!” 
and-edremonious on a straight-backed chair op-{ All this‘time she was walking on silently. Now 

+ posite, At first he took/alarm lest she supposed } she looked up again, and at that look Mr. Ba- 
his kindness personal to herself, but he was soon } dean stepped into a new world, that “new world 
reassured on that point, and listened quietly. } which is the old.”” 

His fastidionsness was a little offended by her} Ofcourse, there were congratulations and jests. 
coming'to his room so unreservedly, and ‘then he } Eveline was considered to have ‘done surpris- 

to wonder when she intended to go away. | ingly well,’ for Mr. Badeau’s circumstances 
«Gan’t the girl remember I’ve got to dress for } were comfortable, and his position unexception- 
dinner?” able; but she admitted no idea of condescension 

“I ywe everything ‘to you,” she concluded. } into her mind. She looked at herself in her 
“What should I have done when I got well? I} opulent beauty, her radiant health, and felt that 
have no friends here; my ‘home is far away, } she was riches in herself. 
and I’ve few friends there. Where could Ihave} Mr. Badeau was pathetic in his ingenuity to 
turned? What can Ido te prove my gratitude?” { please het. He was a mine of knowledge, but 

«Get well and strong) as soon as you’ can,’ } had not the habit of expression; so he was some- 
wos theireply, with a polite bow. . «* That is the } times clumsy in conversation even when alone 
very best thing you can do,” with her. But Eveline was quick to devine, and 

“J should call him a prig, if he-had not done } with her, sitting on @ low stool at his feet, look- 
go much for me,” murmured Eveline, as she } ing up in his face, helping him with hints, half- 
walked up stairs. words, and, above all, sympathy, Thomas Ba- 

“Deuced pretty girl,’ soliloquized Mri Bee deau passed some of his happiest hours. She 
deaue .‘‘Not'when she cries, though. TI never { was proud of his preference, and, touched with 
could bear women when they snivel.' How did} his hungry, need of her, and had a firm determi- 
Loome to do it though, that’s the question ?’* nation to give true affection in return. 

He could not avoid thinking of her. She began} What pleasant little excursions they made up, 
to haunt his dreams as well as: his day visions. } as the spring-time advanced—of to where the 
His books no longer interested‘him. The lettérs } dog-wood blows down in the woods of Long 
fuded,from the luxurious page, and-her face rose} Island, carpeted ‘with anemones as thick as ever 
beforehim. ‘Am I in love, arid at my age, for} Roman Campagna. ‘All things of hope and pro- 
the first time too?’ he said to himself. Yes! ‘he } mise had a tale to whisper to Mr. Badeau, He 
wasn love—he could not deny it was free of the guild now. Generally, youth 

He was brave man, however, and did not} only can go in and out of that domain of plea 
finch... He would put all on the hazard of a die, } sure, but now the way was opened also to him, 
He well knew how little he could expect this} who was no longer young. 
young and beautiful girl to retarn his affection. } No more téfe-a-tete parties, for Eveline was 
Tot there was a chante. Women as young and} more shy now. Mr. Badeau’s nephew, Dr, Dud- 
lovely had married men as old as himself’ He'} ley was almost always with them, and one or two 
could, at least, try. He chose for the detasion | others, not to make him Monsieur de Trop, 
an evening when they were walking home to-} I have said nothing abouf Dr. Dudley since he 
gether from a convert, left Eveline’s sigk-room,; .but all winter he had 

Eveline listened in wnqualified amazement. { shared in the gayeties éf Eveline and her friends: 
She had never imagined this! She had devoted | indeed, been one of “the most important person- 
herself to him, studying his whims, seeking to { ages in them—liyely, talkative, never abashed. 
vin him out of himself, listening always when he} Now he was invaluable with his ever-present 
spoke, because ho had, as it weve, saved her life, | tact—the facility with which everything yielded 
because she owed’ everything to him. to him; and he became a part of Evcline’s life 

She looked aside. at him: « And heloves me,”’ { more than ever before. 
the said. «I have, 1 fear, misie? tim.” She} She was gladder than she had expected in 
hoted his trembling lips and working face. He} being planned for, watched over, guarded as 
vill suffer s0 if he is disappointed inthis! And { something precious, like other girls. Heretofore 
Tean make: him happy! If he will prize the | she had led rather @ combative life, though her- 
Gi, he must have it. And my love; too, for} gay, strong spirit had tided her over rocky 
Vitlont that he would not care for the other,’ } places, How easily her head dropped on the 
thought the loyal, warm heert. pillow of luxury and wffeotion > 

Vor LX1V.—9, 
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Thomas Badeau was only a man, after all. He 
had one great fault—he was of a jealous na- 
ture. All at once, this jealousy was aroused. A 
picnic had been planned for the morrow. Before 
she said good-night, Eveline pressed close to 
him, and whispered to him to. manage not to let 
Dr. Dudley go with them the next day. 

“What! Dick not go!’) he exclaimed, 
thought’ you always liked him, akong.” 

“ Well, I do generally, but not always, not to- 
morrow,”’ replied Eveline. 

“Why not?” 

«Oh, no reason ! 
and——_”’ 

“Does he annoy you? He doesn’t mean it. 
T'll speak to him about it.” 

“Oh, no, no! I don’t mean that; but—— 
I’ve just taken a fancy that I don’t want him. 
He needn't always go.’ 

“TI don’t think we'll do half so well without 
him. I’m afraid you'll miss him,” said Badeau. 
& Bewever, ¥ you can do with only me for a 
gallant 

He bent down to look in her face.for tke shy 
stnile he expected; but she wouldn’t raise her 
eyes. 

They parted for the night, but Mr. Badeau 
was left with an uneasy impression, a wonder, 

But this wonder, this questioning grew. Days 
passed on, and they took shapes unto themselves. 

I suppose he acted like all jealous men—no 
weaker, no more irritable, no more unjust. 
Once he had said that with him the first mo- 
ment of suspicion would see the fond drop- 
ping of all hopes, all efforts ; but now he watched 
Eveline and his nephew, eager, keen, almost like 
aspy. He laid plans to entrap them. Once he 
heard their voices in the parlor, as he came 
through the hall, and he listened at the closed 
door, with bowed head and glaring eyes. Then 
he started. ‘God have mercy! I’m getting to 
be an eaves-dropper,” he said, and he groped 
weakly up stairs, 

Eveline grew feverish, restless, impatient. 
Sometimes she cried for hours in her own room, 
but she never faltered before a human eye. 

Summer’s hot foot was on the hills, It had 
been Mr. Badeau’s idea to form a party fora 
summer sojourn of nice people, each having a 
speciality. They were to have a cottage on some 
tawny sands, and all the eating and work in an- 
other near by, to remove sordid cares and needs, 
and, after a summer idyl of red-barred sunsets, 
reflected in glassy pools, and 

“Tender curving lines of creamy spray,” 
they were to be married in September, 
“T must settle about this soon,” said he to 


«eT 


I just don’t. 


He jokes so, 





Eveline, one day, *‘ and I must know if you 

like the plan or not. It was devised for your 
pleasure, and every little addition made the 
could be thought of. I was only too gladto do 
it, and yet I have been all along at a loss to 
know if. you wish it carried out. You don't 
enter into it with much enthusiasm. Shall ] g0 
on or not?’’ 

“I am afraid we should get tired of each 
other,’’ said Eveline. 

“I beg your pardon,” returned Mr, Badear, 
curtly, ‘‘that is not an answer to my question,” 

‘Qh !.it is yes or no, then, is it?” said Bye 
line, hastily. ‘Hereyesparkled. ‘He need not 
be cross to me,” she thought. ‘I am doing my 
best.’’ ’ 

‘‘ Both are words easily said,’’ answered Mr, 
Badeau, in his coldest tones. 

‘* Yes, words easily said,” returned Eveline, 
falling into an uneasy reverie. Then she half 
reached out her arms. I believe she would have 
thrown them round Mr. Badeau’s neck, if he had 
looked like anything but cast-iron at that mo 
ment. 

‘‘ Mrs. Sherman has invited me to go to Sare 
toga with her for a little while,’’ resumed she, 
“« Perhaps that will be enough. You know! am 
used to spending hot weather in town. I am 
sorry to interfere with any plans.” 

‘‘There is no oecasion for regret,’’ said Mr. 
Badeau, loftily.. «I am only glad I have said 
nothing definite to anybody. I was on the point 
of inviting my nephew this morning.” 

“IT thought you had invited him,” said Eve 
line. 

‘‘No. He was talking this morning abouts 
trip to the Adriondacks,”’ 

Eveline looked thoughtfully out of the window. 
“Well, suppose you Could you give mea 
day te think about this party? Suppose you 
don’t make up your mind quite yet.” 

‘Suit yourself, and that will suit me best,” 
said Mr. Badeau, bowing stiffly. ‘It seems to 
need a ponderous amount of consideration,” he 
concluded, sarcastically. 

“Dr. Dudley shall go to the Adriondacks, and 
we will go to the sea-shore,”” was Eveline’s con 
clusion, as she walked up stairs. But all her 
plans were rendered. useless, by Mr. Badeau's 
climbing to Dudley’s sixth-floor the next day, 
and inviting him to go to the sea-side for the 
summer. 

“Thank you! thank you, uncle!” said Dick, 
coloring, and looking off over the roofs and 
chimnies ; “ but I have about made up my mind 
to go fishing in the Saranack lakes. In fact, I've 
promised to go.” 
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All Mr. Badeau’s jealousy flashed up. He 
lost control of himself. Here was proof that Dr. 
Dudley loved Eveline, and was afraid to trust 
himself with her. And Eveline? Did she not 
show the same fear? 


He broke out. 
«It is time that this should stop,” he cried 


poarsely. ‘It has gone on long enough. You 
have driven me nearly crazy, you two.” 

« What on earth do you mean ?” 

«You know well enough what I mean. If she 
loves you, take her. I don’t want her then. 
But don't think you are deceiving me. I’ve seen 
it all along.” 

«Tf you refer to the lady you expect to 
marry-——” 

«J do refer,” said Mr. Badeau, mimicking 
his manner, ‘to the lady I did expect to marry. 
Oh, God forgive you.” 

“Uncle, neither I nor she have ever spoken 4 
word, or given a look. There is nothing—abso- 
fately nothing !"” 

« Have I imagined all this then ?”’ 

“J don’t know what you mean by all this. If 
Miss Eveline has any such feeling as you attri- 
bate to her, I do not know it.” 

« What made you refuse to be of the summer- 
virty, then ?” 

“IT had my own reasons,’’ said Dudley, look- 
ng away. 

“What made her do the same, when she 
thought you were to be one ?”’ 
| “Did she?” exclaimed Dudley, and his face 
it up in spite of himself. 

Badeau groaned. 

“Uncle, uncle!” said Dudley, hastily coming 
over to the old man. ‘‘ You make too much of 
all this, whatever you call it. We are both loyal 
toyou. Wait six months, and see if you do not 
say 80.” 

“We both?’ repeated Mr. Badeau, bitterly. 
“And one will go east, and one will go west, and 
so you will conquer your feelings, and, in six 
months, all will be smooth again. You are very 
kind !”” 

Dick Dudley was silent. Mr. Badeau dropped 
into a chair, and sat there, looking very grave 
and weak. 

His mind was made up. He had begun with 
jealousy—he had met certainty. He was a brave 
man, as we have said ; and now that he knew the 
truth, he acted likea hero. He gave up Eveline. 

Six months afterward, Eveline sat alone, think- 
ing, with the summer’s pomp and the summer's 
love-making all behind her. She did not look 
80 sunny and tranquil as might have been ex- 
pected, considering she was soon to marry Dr. 





Dudley. Many things in him had disappointed 
her—a little bluster, a lack of delicacy, above 
all, of consideration for her. “That old-fash- 
ioned, painstaking manner, you were used to 
with my uncle,” he had once said, “is out of 
date now!’’ She had never forgotten the words. 
And the mouth that spoke them was—was thin, 
and, sometimes, she thought, cruel-looking. 

But the old brightness woke up when Dudle¥ 
came in with a magnificent present. The ‘‘ ropes 
of pearls,” that D'Israeli describes Lothair pre- 
senting to his inamorata,' were, shall I say imi- 
tated? Not that, exactly, but reflected, in this 
superb necklace. It was a moonlight reflection, 
most elegant and charming. 

“These for me!’’ exclaimed Eveline, spring- 
ing up. “Oh, Dick! how did you get them? 
They must be immensely valuable.”’ 

“©Well, you'll find it out in the end, and I 
don’t know why I should keep it from you? My 
uncle gave them to me for my bridal gift to you. 
Handsome in him, wasn’t it?’’ 

Eveline admired them—examined them. She 
looked up in the bright, shallow face of her be- 
trothed, then down at the gems. All at once, it 
seemed to her, she saw there the wistful love 
that so often, earlier in the year, she had beheld 
in another face. She thought of his wrecked, 
disappointed life. His need of her had always 
been the strongest spur of her love. And the 
soulfal, gentle radiance of the pearls, by some 
subtle affinity, recalled his fond love of her. 

She started up, never heeding Dick. ‘I must 
—I will go to him,” she cried. ‘I will tell 
him!’ But, before she reached the door, she 
hesitated. What could shetellhim? Shecould 
not swear continued love. Many a man, a good 
man, could, and keep his oath; but a good wo- 
man cannot begin with a lie. Only she felt now, 
that, in fancying she loved Dick, she had been 
mistaken. She had thought him, at first, as 
tender-hearted, as true as his uncle, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of youth. Now she realized 
that she had made to herself a false idol. 

She finally went up stairs with the pearls in 
her hands. 

‘*He told you then,”’ said Mr. Badeau, look- 
ing at her with a little sneer in his face. It was 
habitual now. It seemed like a sneer at himself 
at having expected anything good from the crea- 
tures around him. He was colder than ever, 
and two disdainful to be angry. 

“‘I made him tell me,’’ answered Eveline. 
“* Of course I'knew he had no money to buy such 
things. And you, I know—you ‘“ 

«Yes, I meant them for—I bought them for—” 
and he too stopped. 
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** You are so kind, so generous,”’ said Eveline, 
**g0 good to me.” 

Mr. Badeau waved his hand feebly. 

He lcoked very old that night, shrunken, 
spiritless, like an old man who had done with 
love, and hope, and ardor. Eveline looked down 
upon him as she stood by his chair, then sud- 
denly seated herself on his knee, put her soft, 
white arms around his neck, and kissed him, 

«Stop! stop!’’ exclaimed Mr. Badeau, push- 
ing her roughly away. ‘* What do you think Iam 
made of, girl? Do.you think I am not human ?”’ 

Eveline stood up, frightened, while he walked 
the room in excitement. 

‘‘How much you did love me!” said she, at 
length, in a low voice. 

“Did!” said Badeau, stopping by her side. 
‘** But go, child—go |” 

** Did you love me as much as he does?”’ con- 
tinued Eveline, half to herself. 
Mr. Badeau smiled bitterly. 
as much. But you love him!” 

“Love him!’ repeated she, mechanically. 
Then she walked to the door, gravely and ab- 
stractedly. Then she suddenly turned, looked 
excitedly at Mr. Badeau, ran back, and threw 
the pearls on the table beside him. 

**T will not take them,” she cried. ‘I will 
never have them, unless you give them to me, 
yourself.” 

“Eveline, child! 


«* Yes, certainly, 


What do you mean? They 
are not my present. Dick Dudley gave them to 
you. Where he got them is no matter. If you 
return them, it must betohim. But why should 
you do that?” 

‘*¢ Because—because I will not have them, 
except from the one I love, and I—I did not 
know before whom I loved. I know now,” and 
she sunk down on a foot-stool, and hid her 
face. ~ 
Mr. Badeau’s cheek flushed scarlet. He stood 
in perplexity. 

“‘T do not understand. you, Eveline. Speak 
plainer,” 





‘‘T cannot say any more... I have been wrong, 


blind, silly. 


~“_—_ 


I have injured two people, but { 


wy 
you most of all. But if—if you Could—eyen 
now——”’ 

“IT am'slow, perhaps,” said Mr. Badeau, «“y 
am getting old, itis plain. A younger man, per. 
haps, would. Eveline, is it possible you mean 
me to understand that you love me now?” 

‘*Yes! yes!” faltered Eveline. 

But Mr. Badeau stood still. . « These sudden 
changes—I do not understand them.” 

‘It is not sudden, or not as sudden ag 
think, only I did not know it till I came up 
here.”’ 

‘¢ You are not trifling with me?”’ 

‘Do you think I would?” asked Eveline, re. 
proachfully. iin 

‘*T don’t understand it at all,’’ said Mr, Be 
deau, ‘‘and—and I can’t bear much more of it,” 
he added, as he put his hand to his heart, 

‘‘Then,” said Eveline, her face covered with 
blushes, ‘‘then I must ask you to forgive me at 
once, and let me love you, if you can, with my 
whole heart. And if you can,” ‘she continued, 
rising, ‘‘ you need only take these pearls, and 
give them back to me as your present to your 
bride.” 

For a full minute Mr. Badeau regarded her, 
and then opened his arms. 

A half hour thereafter they were both laugh- 
ing heartily, as he threw the pearl necklace over 
her neck, saying, 

*‘ Now, isn’t this cool, to ‘take another man’s 
gems, and deck my bride with them?” 

‘* He won’t want them any more,’’ returned 
Eveline, saucily. 

‘‘But you must give them back to him,” he 
said, 
‘* Well, he’ll return them to you.” 

‘* Possibly.” 

‘You'll see! I'll havethem yet. If I didn't 
think .so, I wouldn’t—— There! how easily 
you are teased ?” 

Eveline was right. 


She kept the “ Ropes of 
Pearls,’’ and Mr. Thomas Badeau no longer sat at 
life’s feast as one who 


“ Had seen the wine flowing by himself, untasted— 
Heard the music, and yet missed the tune!” 
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BY OCTO, 


I rina me down in the clover, 
For the shadows are many and deep, 
And I want to ponder over ’ 
What puzzles me, ere I sleep, 


But the birds in the poplars sing madly, 
And a laugh with the south wind’s blown, 


And this red and white bloom vexes sadly— 
Nothing will let me alone! 


Can one think ‘neath love's eyes adoring? 
Ponder ‘midst music divine? 

Linger for weighing and scoring, 
While sipping Falernian wine? 





ONLY: THE MUSIU-TEACHER. 


BY MaRY W. CABELL. 


« Oxty the -music-teacher,” said Mabel Ains- 
lie, in reply to an inquiry from her companion, 
as the door-bell rang. 

She sat tefe-a-tete with Russell Sydney, a hand- 
some, high-bred, wealthy young man, on whom 
the haughty belle turned her eyes with a soft- 
ened lustre. 

“The music-teacher ! 
Miss Ainslie ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she reptied, ‘‘and this is my hour. 
Ifyou have nothing special to do, however, you 
may stay here and look over the pictures, and 
read till I return. I generally get tired, and 
wind up my lesson in about half an hour.” 

«I Jove music so well that I would gladly 
stay, even to hear you practice,”’ he replied, 

“Very well, but you must stop your ears 
when I come to the scales,’’ said Mabel, laugh- 
ingly, as she left the room. 

Russell Sydney admired Mabel’s beauty and 
elegance, with sufficient warmth to have his sen- 
timents for her kindled into love, if no adverse 


Are you taking lessons, 








when Mabel returned. ‘‘ As the Mohammedans 
say of the angel Israfel, ‘Her heart-strings are 
a lute, and she has the greatest voice of all God's f 
creatures.’ ”’ 

Rash young man, to speak thus to one woman 
in unreserved praise of another. But Sydney 
was free from envy and jealousy himself, and 
knew not the shoals on which he was touching. 

“«She is Miss Alice Leslie,” said Mabel, coldly. 
‘«She is quite a good teacher, I think, which is 
very fortunate for her, in her reduced circum- 
stances,” 

‘Is her music all her livelihood ?’’ asked Syd- 
ney. 

‘Yes! She is an orphan, and has a little bro- 
ther and sister dependent on her. Wer father 
was a dissipated man, and made a complete 
wreck of his property; but, fortunately, gave 
this girl some advantages of education, before Le 
totally squandered. his estate.” 

Russell Sydney seemed disposed to question 
Mabel further, about the young music-teacher ; 


fates interfered ; and his regard had now reached ; but her replies were so bnief, that, after awhile, 


acritical point, at which the scale must soon be 
turned, He listened eagerly for the sound of her 
voice, for music formed so important an element 
in his existence, that he wished the woman whom 
he might choose should possess a fine voice. 
~Mabel’s, however, disappointed him. It was 
correct, but cold and lifeless. The electric spark 
did not glow in its tones. 

But ere long another voice broke on the air, 
so warm, so full of sympathy, and of airy, ex- 
quisite sweetness, that he felt himself carried 
irresistibly along in the tide of melody. The 
song was Gounod’s delicious ‘‘ Fruhlingslied,”’ 
(Spring song,) and as the singer went on, it 
seemed to Sydney that he could see the fragrant 
green and tender violets springing around him. 
Snow and sleet lay on the ground. The wintry 
breeze sighed through the bare trees; but all 
this passed from his consciousness, in the bright 
vision of spring, which this beautiful voice called 
up. He drew a long breath of regret when-the 
song came to a close; but when Mabel repeated 
itafter her teacher, although she did so very 
well, as far as the execution was concerned, yet 
the spell was broken—the snow, sleet, and wintry 
Wind were no longer conjured away. 

“Whois yourteacher?”’ asked Sydney, eagerly, 











; he could not avoid seeing that the topic was un- 


welcome, znd so dropped it. 

Some weeks after this conversation, Mabel 
gave a musical soiree. 

‘TI don’t wish to have Miss Leslie here at all,” 
said she to her mother; ‘but, no one else plays 
my accompaniments so well, But, remember, 
mother, I do not wish her asked to sing.’’ 

When the guests, were. all assembled, there was 
one who looked strange amongst the gay com- 
pany, @ young woman dressed with lady-like re- 
finement, but perfect simplicity; the face lit up 
by clear, gray eyes, and shaded by waving black 
hair, that rippled on her temples. 

The first song Mabie sang was Schubert’s Gon- 
dola Song, one in which the effect of the song is 
greatly heightened by the weird, rich beauty of 
the accompaniment, So exquisitely did Alice 
Leslie render all the gradations in this accom- 
paniment, that the majority of the hearers list- 
ened more eagerly to this than to the song, and 
after Mabel had finished singing, a lady stand- 
ing near begged Alice to sing, adding, that ene 
who accompanied the singing of others so beau- 
tifully, must surely sing well herself. This re- 
quest being seconded, by a large circle, Mabel 
and her mother were forced to let Alice comply. 
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Russell Sydney was one of the circle of list- 
encrs, and he reveled in a sea of delight as she 
sang. Her repertoire suited his taste admirably. 
Leaving the beaten track of opera selections, she 
sang detached songs and ballads by Gounod, 
Abt, ind Kucken. When she arose, he led her 
to aseat, and entered into conversation with 
her. Poor Alice had had a weary lot. She had 

. to buffet with the world for a scanty living, and 
now, when she met with this high-bred man, 
who treated her with a courtesy as deferential as 
if she had been a queen, and who listened with 
interest to every word she spoke, it was as 
though a pilgrim, walking through arid sands, 
had suddenly come on a clump of palms and a 
sparkling spring. 

Never had Mabel’s beauty shene with a brighter 
lustre than on this night; but her haughty, jeal- 
ous heart chafed, as she saw Sydney bending 
over Alice, in long and earnest conversation. 
She resolved that never again should he see 
Alice, if she could prevent it, in which case she 
felt sure that her own attractions could speedily 
eradicate any impression the insignificant music- 
teacher might have made on him. 

But fate defies all human calculations. Not 
long afterward, Mabel went to a concert, with a 
party of .riends, Sydney being of the number. 
Who should enter, and take the seats in front of 
hem, but Alice and a lady friend, who had 

“brought her thither, knowing her pussionate love 
for music. Alice was sufficiently near for Syd- 
ney to readily enter into conversation with her, 
and, gradually, he transferred his attentions 
almost entirely to her, as the concert went on, 
end he found that-no one in his party could enter 
into it with the keen delight and subtle appre- 
civtion that Alice showed. Her beautiful eyes 


kindled, her cheeks glowed, her breath came 


quick and short. There was a greater beauty in 
her face, for the time, than in Mabel’s.- She 
and Sydney enjoyed, with kindred rapture, 
Beethoven’s immortal seventh symphony, filled 
with such unearthly, mysterious beauty that it 
sounded like angels talking together. They en- 
tered, with keenest enjoyment, into each note of 
Mendelsohn’s wonderful * Capriccio Brilliant,” 
into the heavenly, sweet Kreuzer Sonata, and all 
the selections from the grand masters. Seldom 
were two persons gifted with a finer musical in- 
tuition. The concert had but one alloy to them, 
which was that it must come to a close. To 
Mabel, the close was a relief. Her jealousy and 
chagrin had so mastered her as to make her 
forget common good-breeding. She threw scorn- 
ful glances on Alice, and whispered derisive re- 
marks on her dress and appearance. Sydney 





Anne 


could not help overhearing some of these, and 
they had the effect of making him more deffep. 
ential and attentive to Alice than he was before; 
and he wondered how he could ever have thonght 
Mabel so beautiful, when her expression was g 
haughty and arrogant. 

That night two different pictures might have 
been seen. One was of a young’girl, sitting in 
a chamber, full of every appliance of luxury, 
Her elegant opera-cloak was thrown carelessly 
down, her jewels scattered over her toilet-table, 
as she sat musing, with a look of deep unrest 
and bitterness. The other picture was of & young 
girl, in a plain little attic-room, whose surround- 
ings were of the humblest sort ; but her face wag 
filled with a dreamy joy. She had been lifted 
from her narrow, daily life, into an atmosphere 
of wondrous brightness, into a lovely fairy-land, 
Though she had to go forth again, next day, to 
struggle for her bread, she carried some briglit 
memories that, for the time, raised her out of the 
dust and turmoil. Beautiful strains of melody, 
and kindly tones of voice, still rang through her 
brain. 

So, for weeks, she went bravely and hopefully 
about her work. But at length, & day came 
when she could no longer go. She had never 
been very strong, physically, and exposure to the 
weather, and insufficient food and clothing com- 
menced to tell on her frame. She struggled 
bravely against the inroads of sickness, but, at 
length, she had to yield and lie prostrate. It 
wrung her heart to see the little boy and girl, 
who were dependent on her efforts. They did 
all that childish care and skill were capable of, 
but thoughts of them increased her malady, for 
the terrible idea would flash over her, that she 
might die and leave them destitute. 

In the first stages of Alice’s illness, she had 
written, with tremulous fingers, to all her em- 
ployers (and they were not many, in this great 
city, where there was so much competition,) and 
had explained the reason why she temporarily 
discontinued her instfuctions, but assured them 
that she would be at her post as quickly as pos 
sible. When she commenced a note to Mabel, 
she paused, for Mabel’s rudeness had been such 
that she recoiled. from holding any communica 
tion with her. When she looked at her little 
brother and sister, however, she compelled her- 
self to put aside her pride and write. 

During her illness, Sydney asked Mabel seve 
ral times, ‘‘ Where is your teacher? She seems 
never to come here now.”” Every time he asked, 
Mabel made the same reply—she was fortified in 
her resolve never to have Alice there again. 

It was in the first flush of spring, when Alice 
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crept forth from her sick-room. A faint hint 
and whisper of the coming sweetness and bloom 
jurked in the air. Still weak and faint, her 


strong resolve bore her up,as, she wended her, 


way along. Beside the necessity there was for 
her to gain their daily bread, she had to work too 
for the past, as her illness had brought her into 
debt, .She was not able to give lessons that day, 
but wished to fix on the hours for future lessons. 
At the first house to which she went, her recep- 
tion was discouraging. The young lady either 
was, or fancied herself, too delicate to prosecute 
the study of singing. It gave her a sore throat, 
she said, so she had concluded to stop her les- 
sons. At the next place Alice was startled to 
observe, that the whole house was shut up, and 
looked silent and gloomyasatomb. After ring- 
ing repeatedly, a servant came forth from the 
alley, and informed her that scarlet fever had 
broken out on that street, and that her mistress 
had gone away with all the children, to stay, 
she did not know how long. Alice had had four 
pupils in this house, and she turned away with 
asickening feeling at heart.. She had amore 
cheering reception at the next house, and then 
she thought she would go to Mabel’s, before her 
strength entirely ebbed away, 

It was early twilight when she ascended the 
steps; the first pale stars were just beginning 
togleam in the sky. After she had waited for 
some time, a servant came to the door to inform 
her that she need not come again, as Miss Ains- 
lie had provided herself with another teacher. 
Stung to the heart with this fresh blow, Alice 
grew deadly pale, and turned away. But, just 
as the servant had commenced to deliver his 
message, & young man came up the steps, and, as 
the poor little teacher descended them, a kind, 
gentle voice greeted her. It was Sydney, whose 
indignation had been aroused by the unfeeling 
message, and whose compassion had been ex- 
cited by Alice’s pallor and feebleness. 

“Take my arm,’ said he, turning back with her. 
“You do not seem strong enough to go alone.”’ 





degree, that she was thankful for the support of 
his arm; and the support of his presence was. 
greater still. She could nerve herself against 
indifference and unkindness, but net against 
gentleness and consideration. Her blended emo- 
tions, joined with her physical weakness, made 
her burst into tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Sydney, pray’ excuse me,” she 
sobbed out, dftét* ‘awhile, ‘and do not think 
strangely of my conduct. I have been very ill, 
and am still weak, which makes me act child- 
ishly.” 

‘If tears area relief to you, am very glad 
for you to weep,” said he, veiling his concern 
and sympathy under a light, cheerful tone. 

‘* Deeds, not words,” was the motto of Syd- 
ney’s life; so now he set to work to find a deli- 
cate, yet efficient. way, of helping Alice, and,.un- 
known “to her, this zealous friend was exerting 
himself for her, while she was toiling on with 
her few remaining pupils to gain a bare subsist- 
ence. Sydney sought, unremittingly for some 
good employment, and by dint of keeping con- 
stantly on the alert, he at length discovered an 
admirable. opening for her,; The soprano ina 
fashionable choir became fired with ambition to 
go on the stage, and so deserted the choir. Syd- 
ney succeeded in procuring this vacant place for 
Alice, and so she waked up one morning, and 
found herself rich, as Byron found himself fam- 
ous. And, to crown her sutisfaction, Sydney 
attended the church jp which she was to sing. 
Never before had he been so devout in his attend- 
ance there—never had the thought of heaven, 
eternity, and the angels seemed).so near and 
so real as when, this Aroasitel voice sang of 
them. 

When he came to otha th veliien, he saw that 
her lovely harmonies were; not confined to out- 
ward embodiment, but that there was a music 
breathing in her true, pure, and womanly heart ; 
and so Mabel found, that instead of choosing 
her, he chose for his wife the woman whom she 
had introduced to his notice as being “Onty 


Alice felt her strength ebbing away to such a { raz Music-TeacuEr !” 
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.Fixp me a flower that will not die, 
A bud which blooms not to decay ; 
Show me an ever-tranquil sky, ' 
A stream which flows an even way ; 
Then I'll believe a downcast eye, 
And trust what lovers say. 


To-day, sweet girl, he loves but thee; 
Swears *twould be death thy heart to lose; 
To-morrow, hence this trembling he 
Goes, from a wider field to clrodsé ; 
While thou art neither bound nor free, 
He fondly to another sues. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

‘“Wuar is all this about—landed estate? 
Ah old mansidn;/'within reach of the city. Really 
I had no hopes of falling heir to an American 
estate. Pray, where does this vast property lie?” 

Mrs. Rochester “dfvpped her pale-blue eyes, 
and cast a side-long glance at her daughter, in 
which there was # swift hint at caution. But 
Lady Oakley had really nothing to conceal. If 
she had been reticent and ‘haughtily silent iu 
England, regarding her former life, it had been 
from a delicite regard to the high-born preju- 
dives: of W husband, to whom she owed every- 
thing ;"but here) ii’ her native land, responsible 
to no one, the independence of her’ character 
came back, and she felt a gleam of republican 


pride i dpeaking frankly of her origin and 
youthful antecedents. Perhaps thé arrogant 
pride of her'son, so different to the calm, self- 
poise of thé father, led to this somewhat. ‘Per- 
haps she deémed frankness necessary to the ob- 


ject she wd in view.” At ‘any rate, her answer 
to the yofing' man’s qiestion was frank and 
prompt. 

«Tt is'an okd house T speak of—at any rate, 
it must be old néwwhich was’ our home for a 
year or two before I was married to your father. 
It belonged to my half-brother.” 

« Beatrice!” called out the quivering voice of 
the old lady, who for once sat upright among 
her silken cushions, which her feeble little hands 
grasped with @ quick spasm of dread. 

‘A half-brother, that I never heard of be- 
fore!” exclainied the young baronet. ‘‘So I am 
to find a Yankee uncle, and an estate at the same 
time. Upon my word these developments are 
startling! Where is my uncle, if I am permitted 
to ask ?” 

‘He is dead,” broke in Mrs. Rochester, 
sharply. ‘Why don’t you tell him that your 
brother died long ago?’ 

‘Because I have no proof of it,’’ answered 
Lady Oakley, with deep seriousness. ‘‘ Because 
I must havea certain knowledge of his death be- 
fore I believe it.’’ 

‘Bat you know—you cannot help but know! 
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Oh, Beatrice! what has come over you? Doy, 
mean to kill me, with such wild, wicked talk} 

‘‘T mean to find my brother James, if he js 
living, or /his grave, if he is dead,” answered Lady 
Oakley. ‘« When we were poor and helpless” 

Here Mrs. Rochester broke in. 

“Poor, Beatrice! How can you say such 
things before Sir Charles? Do you call a plan- 
tation, such as we owned in thé South, stocked 
with slaves, and— and—— Sir Charles, my dear 
boy, don’t believe it. The war made us éxiles; 
but no one can say that we ever wanted for 
anything!” 

‘‘Thanks to the most generous brother that 
ever lived, we never did,” said Lady Oakley, 
with generous warmth. ‘ He even worked with 
his own hands upon the farm we were speaking 
of, my son, rather than see us want a luxury to 
which we had been used.” 

Mrs. Rochester fell back among her cushions 
with a groan of dismay. |” 

“Why are you ashamed of this, mother?” 

“There it is again! Even her language has 
changed since she came back to this horrid 
country! When did you ever hear her ladyship 
call me mother at home?’’ exclaimed the old 
woman, throwing up her hands. 

‘Well, mamma, then, if it pleases you better,” 
answered the lady, smiling. ‘But why is it 
that my brother’s name never passes your lips, 
Surely you should remember him with grati- 
tude, if not with affection ?”’ 

‘‘ We do not always talk of the things we feel 
deepest,’’ answered the little woman, clasping 
her hands. ‘It is because my darling son was 
so good, so beautiful, so thoroughly a Southern 
gentleman, that I shrine his memory here in 
silence.”’ 

At this point Mrs. Rochester pressed her 
clasped hands over what would have been & 
heart in other persons, and turning her face to 
the cushions, seemed to weep piteously. 

Sir Charles shrugged his shoulders, and walk- 
ed up and down the room once or twiee,'a little 
impatiently. He was not so deeply touched at 
his grandmother's sensibility as a stranger might 
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have been. After awhile he came back and 
jeaned over his mother’schair. For some reason 
he took unusual interest in the subject which 
Mrs. Rochester wished so much to avoid. 

«As the mention of this new uncle of mine 
seems to bring so much disturbance, I suggest 
that we confine ourselves to the farm, and that 
old house. Tell me all about it?” 

«Qh, dear! Why can’t you let the whole 
thing alone!” cried the old lady, beginning to 
beat her cushions, and deliberately plunging 
into the first stages of a hysteric fit. ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if the old house is burned to the ground 
by this time.” 

«But who owns it?’’ questioned Sir Charles, 
with cool persistence. 

«[—I own it, now that my poor son is dead,’’ 
sobbed the old lady. ‘‘ No one else can claim it; 
and 1 don’t see who can want to, There never 
was a more lonely place.” 

“Indeed! On the Jersey coast. I think you 
said that?”’ questioned the young man. 

. Yes; and that is like going out of the world— 
bleak, barren place, within hearing of the 
ocean, that seems to roar and rage close to the 
house, when a storm comes up. I shuddered to 


thiak of our hard, gloomy life there.’’ 


“Is the house inhabited ?” 

“[—L don’t know. It was .at first, but I 
haven't cared about it since. There was a man 
on it, that paid taxes, but he died more than a 
year ago, and I shall not trouble myself about it 
again. I don't know what the dreary old sub- 
jeot was brought up for.”’ 

“It was associated with my brother,’’’ said 
lady Oakley, in her calm voice, which was not 
theless decermined because of its gentleness. ‘I 
named it as the last place at which he was 
ever seen, feeling that all inquiry must start 
there,” 

“Qh, Beatrice, will you never let me have a 
moment’s rest ?’’ 

“Ido not wish to disturb you, mamma.”’ 

“But you do—you do!”’ half sobbed, half 
sarled the old lady. ‘+ Dear Sir Charles, if you 
don’t want to see me die, persuade her to let 
by-gones be by-gones. I cannot endure this con- 
stant allusion to them.”’ 

lady Oakley arose and left the room, shocked 
and hurt by this opposition to what she con- 
sidered a solemn duty. 

Sir Charles seated himself by the couch, and 
took the lit'le withered hand, which lay quiver- 
ing on the cushions, in his. At times he could 
be serious and gentle enough ; but it was usually 
when he had some selfish object to obtain. 

“There, there, don’t distress yourself. Her 





ladyship will forget all about it,” he said, patting 
the hand with his soft palms. 

‘* But it is so ridiculous. The idea of going 
down to that wretched old place, and asking 
questions among the people. I did not think 
she would descend so far—nothing but a lot of 
wreckers and fishermen. Oh, Sir Charles, stop 
her! Stop her!” 

‘‘ T only see one way, and that is to go down 
myself.” 

“You! You!’ .cried the old woman, with 
fresh terror in her eyes. ‘‘ Why should you care 
to find a person that you never heard of before 
to-day ?”’ 

“I do not wish to find this person, or any 
other American relation, be assured of that. 
Don’t start, and ruffle your dear old Yankee 
feathers. This neither includes you or my 
mother.” 

“Oh!” sighed the little lady, appeased. 

‘« But I do wish to keep my lady quiet, with- 
out contradicting her. Do you understand ?” 

“‘TI—I don’t know. A little, perhaps.” 

“Tf this search is to be made, I am the proper 
person to enter upon it.”’ 

**Qh, no, no!”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes! Do be quiet while I explain. 
I have no wish: to! find this man, living or dead.” 

‘¢ But she has.” 

‘I know that; but it seems difficult to com- 
hend why, if he left nothing but this old place, 
of which no one disputes your ownership; the 
proof of his death will be of no earthly conse- 
quence. If he is living -——” 

‘« But he is not, I tell you—he died long ago.” 

«Then, of course, there is little use in looking 
for him; so I assure you there will be no search 
in that direction.” 

‘¢ But how can:you tell? She is so determined.” 

“Tow can I tell? Because I mean to take all 
the duties on myself, like a good, dutiful son.” 

‘“«T really do not understand, Sir Charles. For 
you to go among those rough people would be 
dreadful, I would rather she did it & thousand 
times.” 

‘‘But she might work in earnest. I should 
only pretend. While she thought me vigilant as 
a detective, the fish might suffer, but nothing 
else.” 

The old lady's eyes brightened. Her low cun+ 
ning seized upon his meaning at once. 

‘¢ And would you?” 

‘‘T would do anything rather than have my 
lady mother degrade herself by an hour’s asso- 
ciation with such people as you describe to me.”’ 

‘*« My own dear boy! .You are in earnest?’ 

‘Of course Iam; but we must seem to drop 
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into her wishes, not oppose them. I will offer 
to make all the inquiries she desires. You must 
be quiescent.”’ 

The old lady smiled knowingly. She liked the 
part awarded to her, for, by this time, deception 
had become second nature with her. 

‘* Now tell me all about the place,” said the 
young man, confidentially. ‘Is it inhabited?” 
« “No. Since the agent’s death it has been 
closed.” 

«« A lonely place, you said, I think ?”’ 

“* Very lonely. There is no house in sight.” 

“On the highway ?”’ 

“No. On a cross-road, full half a mile from 
the beach, along which the turnpike runs.”’ 

“Tarnpike! What is that?” 

‘«No matter. I mean the highway.”’ 

‘*So that is out of sight, and along the other 
road there is but little travel. Did you not say 
so?” 

«+ Yes, it takes a sweep back tothe main road, 
which is more direct. Oh,.it must be a terribly 
lonely spot now.”’ 

.. Astrange, sinister expression swept over the 
young man’s face. 

“Tell me,” he said “just where I may find 
io9” 

Mrs. Rochester rose up on her elbow, greatly 
relieved. Half her apprehension had been swept 
away. With Sir Charles for an accomplice, she 
might hope to escape this keen search into her 
previous life. In a few words she described the 
house, and the means by which it could be 
reached. 

“You will not stay,” she said, anxiously. 
*« Less than a week will be sufficient to satisfy 
her that nothing is to be learned in that horrid 
place.” 

«« Not unless the fishing is remarkably good,”’ 
answered Sir Charles, with the same crafty smile 
on his lips. ‘‘ But here comes my mother.” 

Lady Oakley came into the room looking a 
little disturbed. Her high nature was constantly 
receiving shocks from the selfishness and craft 
of the mother she could not help loving, and 
would gladly have respected. When she saw 
Sir Charles sitting with the old lady’s hand in his, 
a swift look of surprise swept across her features. 
He saw it, and gently dropped the hand from 
his clasp. ra 

“T have been arguing with the dear old lady,” 
he said, ‘‘and she is getting tranquil. There is 
every reason why she should be glad to learn 
something positive of her son’s fate, and she 
begins to see it now. Her objection was, after 
all, a very natural one. You, my lady mother, 
are quite unfit for an investigation like this.’ 





SH 

« Still it must be made!’ answered the lady 
with increased positiveness. ! 

‘‘ Of course it must; but I am the only 
person to undertake a duty of this king,” 

‘You, Charles!” exclaimed the lady, aston. 
ished. ‘I did not expect this !’’ 

‘I fear you seldom do expect any good of 
me,”’ answered the young man, witha flush of 
rather unpl t. consci on his’ cheek, 
“« But in this you will find me very much in eam. 
est.”’ 

With a swifter motion than had been observed 
in Lady Oakley for years, she came forward, her 
face radiant, her eyes luminous, and, i 
over her son, kissed him on the forehead; 

‘Oh, Charles! you look like your father now,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes. ‘‘ He would have 
helped me in this, if I had ever had the courage 
to tell him of my doubts.” 

«You had no. right to doubt,” broke in the 
old lady. “‘I told both him and you, from the 
first, that James was dead.”’ 

*« He believed it. I never did,” answered the 
lady, gently ; ‘‘ but my son here will soon put 
the question to rest.” 





Lady Oakley was too full of the subject forany _ 


possibility of dismissing it from her mind at 
once, as-Sir Charles most earnestly desired, for 
he was so little accustomed to the restraints of 
deception, that they hung upon him like iron 
fetters. Still he listened patiently to all that she 
had to tell him of the goodness, the grace, and 
wonderful generosity, which had made this half 
brother so dear to her in that season when life 
had been a hard struggle to them all. She told 
him of one night when he had come to her room, 
while she was asleep, and softly kissed heron 
the forehead, with lips that awoke her with their 
cold quivering. Either in her dreams, or in 
reality, she had heard sobs in the room, and felt 
the quaking of a strong form as it leaned against 
her bedstead. Then she had heard footsteps and 
low voices outside the room, and, wondering 
what they meant, fell asleep again. 

In the morning her brother was gone, and 
never from that day onward had she heard one 
syllable from him—nothing to convey a certainty 
that he lived, or a proof that he thought of her 
when dying. 

Lady Oakley wept like a child when she gave 
these pathetic details to her son. The memory 
of this man had been so long locked upats 
sacred thing in her heart, that it gushed forth 
like water from a smitten rock, at the first touch 
of sympathy from ‘a source to which she bad 
turned hopelessly till now. In the sweet trust 
which his words gave her she besought him t 
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a 
jose-no time in searching out the history of this 
Jost brother. 

The young man promised with far too much 
enthusiasm of sympathy for the satisfaction of a 
cook observer; but Lady Oakley was for once 
blinded by intense feeling, so she accepted his 
offer of help gratefully, and with perfect faith. 

All this time Mrs. Rochester lay on her couch, 
with a scent-bottle of crystal and gold held to 
her nose, and such crafty gleams of intelligence 
preaking through the indolent droop of her 
wrinkled eye-lids, as we tnay. observe in ‘a wait- 
ing cat when & mouse is creeping toward a 
trap. 

«Ah! she said, inhaling the pungent odor 
from the glittering little flask in her hand, “this 
jsall that ask. No one can imagine how my 
poor nerves have heen shaken. When Beatrice 
has lost a son, as I have, and mourned his death, 
almost at the expense of her own life, she will] 
gnderstand how cruel it is to drag the old sorrow 
pack into one’s existence. I do not blame you, 
my dear—far from it. No mother was ever more 
patient ; but you sould remember that the feel- 
ings which we never speak of are always most 
painful. Think how that poor Spartan boy must 
have felt when the fox was exposed tearing at 
his heart.” 

Lady Oakley was walking up and down the 
room. It was seldom that she gave much heed 
toher mother’s #erftimental complaints ; but just 
now she was softened into tenderness by this 
unexpected sympathy from herson, and bestowed 
some undeserved compassion on ‘her own mo- 
ther. Seating herself on the couchyshe took the 
little woman's hand. 

“Forgive me, mother !’’ 

*Mother!’’ interrupted the suffering parent, 
musing the crystal flask with pathetic haste. ‘* Mo- 
ther again !’’ 

“Well, mamma! It may be that weshall learn 
that dear James is alive. It will be a mournful 
satisfaction if we are made certain of his death 
even.”’ 

“Satisfaction! Oh, how can you use such 
{words to his poor mother. I cannot stand it— 
indeed I cannot,’’ cried the little indy, and, 
gathering herself from the cushions she went, 
Weeping, from the room. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


' A Rurvovs old house stood within sight of the 


ocean, far down on the Jersey shore—a large 


house, with a foundation of brick,-and a super- 
Structure of wood. Around it lay a neglected 


farm, the soil worn out with rough tillage, the 





fences broken, and in places torn away from con- 
tinued neglect. 

The farm had ‘been owned years before by a 
young man from the south, who passed out of 
life, so far as any one knew, about the time that 
his relatives had abandoned the property, and 
gone to Europe. About this time the mother of 
this young man had put in her claim to owner- 
ship as heir to her son; but, after that, had left — 
the property to the care of an agent, who tilled 
it for his own advantage, rolling th soil greedily, 
while time crept, with a slow progress of decay, 
over the house. 

Some fine old forest-trees were still on the 
place, bushes of ragged shrubbery struggled with 
grass and weeds in the deep front-yard, and a 
sturdy vine or two still threw its foliage over the 
long veranda in front of the house, from: which 
the white paint was. worn, and beaten off until 
you could hardly tell what color it had been. 

Sometimes this old mansion had been in- 
habited; again, it had stood empty for years to- 
gether. A little care had been taken to protect 
the interior from the weather, and that was all. 

At present it stood amid its exhausted grounds, 
bleak and empty, so far as could be seen through 
a broken window from the veranda, for there a 
man stood looking in, pale and anxiously, as if 
the desolation without and darkness of the in- 
terior troubled him. 

For awhile this man walked up and down the 
veranda, with his face drooping to his breast, 
and his hands locked behind him. His. foot- 
steps, heavy and slow, sounded loud in the still- 
ness, so loud that he sometimes checked them, 
and stood motionless, lost in thought, or looked 
around cautiously to make sure that no one was 
watching him. 

At last he saw @ man coming from the neigh- 
boring village, and turning quickly toward the 
door, thrust a key, which he took from his 
pocket, into the lock. Rust had gathered thickly 
around the iron, and it was only with a powerful 
wrench that the bolt was shot back, grating 
sullenly as it moved. 

With a shake of the solid wood, and a dash of 
the foot, he forced the door open, and hastily 
shut himself in the hall, where he found him- 
self standing between two empty rooms hung 
with cobwebs, over which a gleam a sunshine 
broke here and there through the fractured 
glass. Most of the windows were darkened with 
shutters, but enough of light broke into the 
house to make its nakedness inexpressibly dis- 
mal, and to reveal the stern, rugged face of the 
man as he stood still and grim in the midst like 
some haunting ghost driven there by fate. After 
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alittle while he began to move from room to room With all the pleasure that a child feels in some 
as if he expected to find some traces of habitation } new discovery, this man sprang down among the 
more thwn had yet presented themselves. He; weeds and tenderly lifted the rose-bush, brang, 
wandered through the ground-floor, pausing to} by branch, and fastened it to the veranda; they 
open a shutter cautiously here and there while ; he strolled outside into the fields, which wep 
he took a survey of the empty rooms. barren enough, but some portion of them had 

As the light fell upon this man’s face it re-; been lying waste, and gathering strength fy 
vealed hard, stern features, that once had been } new crops, which might yet be put in, late — 
handsome, no doubt, and which were capable of } season was. 
great mobility of expression even now, while a After all, it is difficult to check all that 5 
cloud of pathetic sadness passed over them. beautiful in nature by any effort of man’s toil o 

‘‘ How dreary it all is,’’ he thought, looking } neglect. Back of the house an old apple-orchard 
around with his sad, heavy eyes. ‘Still it is } was laden down with blossoms, and by the fenep 
better than that ‘crowded tenement-house. The} a lilac-hedge tossed its purple plumes to the 
air is fresh from heaven, and there muét be some } wind with breezy freedom. In the garden he 
vitality left in the land, enough for food, at any } found an asparagus-bed, that had run out of 
rate. But how can all this nakedness be covered? } bounds, and tufts of strawberry-vines, scattering 
It seems a hopeless plan at best. If we only had } the snow of their flowers among the weeds, 

a little furniture now. Something must be left,} All these things were a God-send to this strange 
no matter how little, it would be enough.” man. They gave him a sense of ownership—s 

With these wandering thoughts in his mind } power of giving to others inexpressibly sweet, 
the man mounted a second flight of steps and } A feeling of self-respect came back to him—he 
reached the attic. Here alocked doorintercepted ; might yet be of use to his fellow men. Hours and 
his explorations, and raised the vague hopes that } hours he wandered around the old place, ¢auti- 
had been growing fainter and fainter in his mind. } ously keeping at some distance from the house, 
With sudden impatience he shook the pine boards } but growing bold as he tramped over the out- 
of which the door was made until the rusty bolt } lying fields, where all the world might come, 
bent inward; another thrust, and a vigorous After awhile he leaped a broken stone-wall 
dash of the foot, left a dark opening through ; and walked down the road, firmly and with s 
which the intruder saw a heap of dust-laden } quick step, altogether unlike the drooping, heavy- 
furniture, which had probably been lying there ; shouldered gait with which theshad approached 
for years. the old house. 

«Ah, here it is!’ said the man, aloud, and} ‘‘ Do you live about here, my fine fellow?” 
his face brightened all over. ‘‘Ifthereever was} Burke lifted his head as he heard himself thus 
a special Providence, this is it. Why not? It is} suddenly addressed, and saw a young ‘iat, 
to be expected that the Good Lord will take care } mounted on a much better horse than might be 
of his own angels, wherever they wander.” expected in that part of the country, who leaned 

The man disturbed nothing, but closed the door } toward him from the saddle with an air of supe 
again with a lighter heart than he had felt for } riority that might have impressed a man born 
years. After wandering over the house again, ; and bred upon the coast, but it only brought 6 
he looked cautiously through the front-door to } smile to the pedestrian’s lips. : 
make himself certain that no one was in sight, *¢Yes! I belong here.” 
and then stole into the veranda, and stood where “Um! Ha! Perhaps you could give mesome 
a great straggling honeysuckle, heavy with flow- } information.” 
ers, hid him from view. ‘Perhaps. Well?’ 

‘‘IT remember planting it,’”’ he said, allowing ‘Is there any place to let? Any unoccupied 
his eyes to run lovingly over the great masses ; house in the neighborhood?” 
of foliage that climbed in wild freedom over the « Not that I know of.” 
veranda and up to the second-story windows. «‘ But I was directed to take this road.” 
There should be an old-fashioned white rose-} ‘‘ It will take you to the village in a round 
tree—but that is dead, no doubt. Oh, I see a} about way ; but you have left the direct road.” 
gleam of mountain-pinks in the borders, and “Have I? Thank you! That is what I want 
some yellow lilies, that will be in flower some } to know.” 
day. I wonder if any white ones areleft. There Here the young man touched his hat, as if 
should be white lilies where she lives. Ha! } from habit, and rode on, rising and falling im 
there is an old prairie-rose tangled up with that | his saddle with all the dash of a thorough-bred 
clump of weeds.” English groom. 
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after him with a puzzled and } from roof to threshold. The white sand around 


anxious expression of countenance. 

«Some gentleman’s groom! What can he 
want down here?’ he muttered, uneasily. Then 
his countenance relaxed, and he walked on mut- 
tering, “ Why there is nothing init, A hundred 
gtrangers swarm along the coast now where 
it was given up to fishermen in my time. The 
fellow belongs to some family looking out for a 
home in the hot months. I shall never compre- 
head the changes that years have made.”’ 

With these thoughts Burke flung the subject 
from his mind, and walked quietly on. 

Now the road drew toward the coast. A broad 
expanse of the ocean rolled between that and 
the zenith, on which the sunshine was showering 
diamonds, that rose and swelled in rifts as a 
light breeze swept the water. Burke stood still 
and drew his breath, with a great heave of the 
chest. When he last saw the ocean come rolling 
in with such majestic brightness, the warm blood 
of youth was in his veins. How much suffering 
had brought down his strength sincethen? Still 
that bright breeze from the ocean brought vigor 
tohis limbs and power to his brain. To him 
there was great happiness in the sense of free- 
dom that it brought. Never had the prison- 
manacles really dropped from his spirit before. 

“ How broad it is!. How grandly beautiful !”’ 
he cried, reaching out, his arms as if he had been 
alittle child, and the great, heaving ocean his 
mother. ‘‘Surely, surely, there is water enough 
to wash away deeper sinsthan mine. While God 
gives so much glory to the just and unjust alike, 
he gives hope too.” 

The man walked on. He had expected that 
these scenes, which brought memories of shame 
back to him, would be full of bitterness and 
gloom. But that had only been true so far as 
the old house was concerned. The desolation 
and solitude there had, indeed, chilled him to 
the soul ; but a single view of the ocean, a broad 
burst of God’s blessed sunshine, had swept all 
this from his brain. For the first time since he 
had left those prison-walls he felt himself to be 
afree man; and this realization, for the time, 
was happiness such as he had never expected 
to taste again. Now the coast became more rug- 
ged; rocks, covered with glossy sea-weed' of a 
deep-brownish green, broke up the shore. Then 
tame asand plain, and, looming back of it, a 
high bluff, rocky in places, broken up with 
ravines, and bristling with pine and cedar-trees 
a the top. 

A little to the right, half way between this 
Uluffand the shore, stood an old house, black- 
ted with storms, and fearfully weather-beaten 





it gave no growth to weed orshrub; but a great, 
white pine-tree flung its weired shadow over the 
roof, and an old sycamore reared its ghostly 
white trunk behind the house, resting some of 
its gaunt limbs on the very ridge of the roof. 

‘No change here,” muttered Burke, looking 
around. ‘ Yes, the pine-tree has taken a double 
growth. Itonly came up to the garret-window 
when I left. How green and thrifty it looks. 
Ah me! how many years it is since I have seen 
a full-grown pine!’ 

As these thoughts passed through his mind 
Burke approached the house, and knocked at 
the door. 

‘* Come in!” 

The voice that reached him was old and sharp; 
but he recognized it, and lifting the latch, entered 
the house. 

An old woman stood upon the hearth, with her 
keen eyes turned toithe door with the sharp, 
curious look of a person whose home was sel- 
dom disturbed by visitors. 

Burke paused upon the threshold, struck by 
the bent form and snow-white hair which be- 
spoke the great age of this solitary women. At 
last he lifted his hat, and advanced toward her. 
Something in his face seemed to rivet her atten- 
tion. She shaded her eyes with one hand, as if 
looking out to see, then shook her head, and let 
the withered old hand fall. 

‘*Who are you, and what do you want?” she 
questioned. ‘! This old house isn’t used to the 
sight of men, now-a-days, It’s years since the 
step of one has sounded natral.”’ 

‘“Who am I?” said Burke, drawing a deep 
breath. ‘That's of no consequence, mother, if 
you don’t know,” 

‘‘Don’t know! Howshould I?” answere? the 
old woman, sitting down on an old list-bottomed 
chair, and raking some Walf-dead embers together 
with a heavy pair of iron-tongs. ‘You don’t 
suppose that an old woman like me has got 
time to fool away in trying to remember all the 
faces she sees coming and going on the coast, do 
you?” 

«Certainly not, Mrs. White.” 

‘How did you know my name?” demanded 
the old woman, sharply. 

‘Everybody, even the clam-boys, knows that.” 

‘‘Oh! you got it from them, did you? I saw 
a lot of boys toeing up clams from the mud down 
below. They are generally busy at every low 
tide. 8o they told you to come here. Just like 
*em. Well, then, once agin—what do you want?” 

‘Nothing particular, only the old house looked 
so nat— so inviting.” 
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‘* Inviting !’’ interrupted the old woman, shak- 
ing with crooked laughter. ‘I don’t know of 
anything it invites but the wind and rain, with- 
out you’ ve took a notion to the house-leeks and 
moss on the roof. They have spread and spread, 
since my boy went away, wonderfully.”’ 

** You have a son, then?” 

‘No, I haven't got nothing of the sort. He’s 
a grandson, and gone out West. Some of these 
days he’ll come home again, and then I’ll have 
the old place patched up. No use tinkering 
about it till he comes.” 

** Are you expecting him ?”’ 

‘I’m alers expecting him. Never hear a step 
on the door-stone but my heart stops still to 
listen. Oh, he’s sure to come.”’ 

«I wonder you did not go West with him?’ 

«‘ What, I—I go West, and the old man buried 
in sight? You can see the steeple from the 
garret-window, pinting up among the trees, like 
the topmast of a ship. Do.the people think I’m 
a heathen, to live with one man nigh about sixty 
years, and leave him at last only because he’s 
dead? No, no! he was laid out in the old house, 
and so shall I be!” 

«You are speaking of your husband ?”’ 

«“ Yes, Iam; and a better man, or a braver 
seaman never lived. The way he could manage 
a boat, and haul in a seine, was the most beau- 
ful sight you ever sat eyes on. Rain or storm, 
it was all the same to him. Only, as he used 
to say, ‘The stormier the better!’ ”’ 

A strange smile lurked around the visitor’s 
mouth. He had known something of the rough 
smuggler in his lifetime, and this blind indorse- 
ment of the old widow amused him. 

“I wonder,” he said at length, ‘that your 
grandson did not stay here with you.” 

The old woman flared up at once. 

‘What for? To spend his life digging clams, 
and catching crabs? He wasn’t fool enough 
for that, wasn’t our Dan. The old man hadn’t 
worked night and day to save money to be laid 
out on Jersey harrows—not he. Dan did just 
what he ought to, and I uphold himin it. He's 
just one of the best boys that ever wore shoe- 
leather, and writes to me once a year steady as 
aclock. If it wasn’t for that, I might feel lone- 
some. Then there is the other boy.” 

«Ah, you have two grandchildren then?’ 
said Burke, who seemed to have some object in 
prolonging thése inquiries. ‘The clam-boys 
down yonder told me something of the kind.” 

“Did they now? Much they know about it. 
He was tired of the beach, and out to school long 
before they knew how to throw a line. Since 
then nobody but me has seen much of him in 





these parts. You wouldn’t believe that go 
teel a fellow could have been brought up here, 
under the bluff; but that makes no differeng 
with him. He comes down to see the old woman, 
and calls her “ granny,” just as he used to, It 
would do you good to see him a hanging about, 
just as he did when he was a little shaver, wear 
ing out Dan’s out-grown clothes.” 

‘You must have been fond of the youngster, 

“Yond. Ishould think so. That was why I 
took you up so short when you came in. The 
minute I hearn a man’s step on the door-stone,] 
thought it was his; and when you came in with 
that black hair and stubbled beard, the disap- 
pointment sort of sat me agin you; but Img 
gitten over it’ now, so put down your hat and 
take a chair, while I rake the coals together, and 
hang over the tea-kettle. You've just come in 
time for a cup of tea, and a mouthful of short 
cake. I only wish the boys were here to set by.” 

“With all my heart, I wish they were,” said 
Burke, flinging his hat on the floor. 

‘Well, for want of them, you'll have to do, 
There, now, just fan the embers with your hat, 
while I get some kindling-wood.” 

Burke, well-pleased with this employment, 
and satisfied that he was not known, knelt down 
upon the hearth, and taking his soft hat between 
both hands, soon sent sparks of fire flying up 
the wide mouth of the chimney. 

Directly the old woman eame in with some 
kindling-wood on one arm, and a ponderoiis iron 
tea-kettle dragging down the disengaged hand, 
Burke sprang up, and took the kettle from her, 
at which a flash of angry fire came into her eyes. 

‘‘Do you think me so old that I can’t lifts 
tea-kettle,”’ she said, straightening her form with 
a struggling lift of the shoulders. «‘ Why, young 
man, I ain’t a day over eighty-five!” 

«But I wouldn’t let any lady carry suchs 
weight,’’ answered Burke, smiling. 

“Oh, ah, sure enough! Some people wouldn't. 
There is Arthur—he wouldn’t let me carry in an 
armful of oven-wood if he could help it ; but law! 
it’s allof no use! Just as if I would eat the 
bread of idleness! There, now, why don’t you 
put the kettle on?” 

‘‘But how? Must I set it flat on the fire?” 
said Burke, making a bewildered search up the 
black mouth of the chimney, where a great iron 
hook swung from a cross-bar, but so high up, that 
no common flame could reach it. 

The old woman laughed, so brokenly, that 
you would have fancied the tea-kettle had beet 
cracked, and was laughing for her. 

‘Mercy on us! Don’t you see the tramel?” 

“The what?” 
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«The tramel-hook. Let it down a hole or 
two! Ihad the great iron pot on biling pota- 
toes for the pig last. That accounts for its being 
hitched so high up the chimney,” 

Still Burke looked puzzled. His stupidity, as 
she thought it, put the old woman out of pa- 
tience. She flung down her kindling-wood, 
seized upon the flat bar of iron, perforated with 
holes, and sliding an iron rod attached to it 
downward, fastened the hook at the right dis- 
tance from the fire, with a triumphant chuckle. 

“Now see if you can put the kettle on,” she 
saidj in high, good-humor, rattling over an old 
dancing tune, “The kettle on, the kettle on. 
Molly'put the kettle on. We’ll'all take tea.” 

“Now; I'll bet a cooky you never heard that 
tune afore.” 

“Not that I remember,’’ said Burke. 

“Knew it! How young people do fall short 
of them, 1 remember. When I was a girl, we 
used to dance to that tune. Some of us had 
a gift for singing; by the way I rounded that 
off just now, you'll know I was foremost among 
‘em. Well, the girls that could sing, just took 
turns, and rolled that tune out, words and all, 
while the rest danced to it; so it was dance and 
sing by turns all the evening. But what's the 
use. There’s neither dancing nor singing among 
the young folks in these days. Well, well! put 
on more wood, while I roll out the short-cake.”’ 

To some people this loquacity might have been 
tiresome, or a cause for ridicule; but to Burke, 
who had known the old woman in her younger 
days, there was something pathetic in her desire 
to talk. 

Directly she game forth from the back-porch, 
with a long-handled frying-pan in her hand, in 
which the golden circle of a short-cake lay like 
scushion. This she sat down on the hearth, 
resting the handle on the back of her own chair, 
and bade her visitor watch that it did not burn, 
while she set the table. 

Burke drew his chair up to the hearth, and 
entered upon his duties, with demure vigilance, 
by no means assuméd. There was a Reger teel- 
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ing in all this that touched him sensibly. The 
shelter of a roof, even so humble as that, had 
been denied to him many years, and he felt the 
glow and warmth of a home with satisfaction, 
for the brief time that it was awarded him. 

Back and forth the old woman went, like the 
worn-out horse in a cider-mill, performing much 
from habit, when all strength was gone. She 
brought forth quince preserves in a saucer, plum 
preserves in anothar saucer, a golden round of 
butter on a plate of some different pattern, and 
tea-cups that matched neither plate nor saucers. 
But everything was neat. The table-cloth was 
white as snow, and the pewter tea-pot shone like 
silver, as she brought forth the japan canister, 
and, filling the top, evened it off with a slow 
sweep of her quivering old finger, and put the 
tea to drawing on the hearth. 

«It’s so long since I have had any company, 
that I sort of forget,” she said. ‘Oh, there's 
dried beef and pot-cheese. Dear me! I used to 
have that, but it’s long ago. The old man was 
moster fond of pot-cheese ; but it’s lonesome get- 
ting up such things all for one’s self. So I’ve 
got out of the way.” 

‘It is lonesome,”’ said Burke, with tears close 
to his eyes, for he remembered a solitude far 
more oppressive; and compassign for that old 
woman brought pity for himself. 

‘* What do you know about it ?"’ answered the 
old woman. ‘Young folks can’t be expected to 
understand.” 

Here the old lady took hold of the frying-pan 
by the handle, and gave it a toss, which turned 
the short-cake in a second. 

‘* Not many York girls can do that,”’ she said, 
watching the short-cake settle down to its place, 
with a twinkle of triumph in her eye. ‘‘ How 
our Dan used to enjoy seeing me flap over a cake 
like that. If he was only here now——”’ 

The old weman broke off suddenly, and with 
her head turned, stood motionless, with one hand 
held up to her ear. 

“That's his step! That's his step!’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘That’s his step!” 
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: FOREVER. 


BY MARY W, MICKLES. 


Taz shimmering moonbeams sifting through 
The elm-boughs, kissed the river ; 

While night-winds caught again the words — 
Love ever, and forever. 

Alas! fair Summers come and pass, 
And fondest hearts soon sever ; 

On» pleading prayer on paleing Hps— 
Love me ever, and forever. 


Again the broad, brown breast of earth 
June's regal splendors cover ; 

Again lives touch, love was to join 
Forever, and forever. 

Their lives touch here, one loyal heart 
Feels life's love-dream is over, 

And mourns a dead that ne’er will wake— 
Dead love is dead—forever ! 
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BY EMILY 


We give this month, first, something entirely 
new, suitable for grenadine, organdie, or any 
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of the thin fabrics belonging to the season. It; 
does away, as you see, with the over-skirt in! 
fact, but not in design ; the demi-train skirt has 
the square tunic, outlined by a marquise rache, | 
composed of the material, (simply bound, top 
and bottom,) twenty inches deep at the back, 
and only eight and a half inches at the sides. 
The corsage is cut in the Princesse shape in 
front, and has a puff at the back, caught up by 
a sash of the marquise ruching, with rounded 
ends. The same ruch, placed in front as traces 
and at the edge of the sleeves, forming the cuff 
toa tight coat-sleeve. Fifteen yards of single- 
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width grenadine, and twelve of yard-widetrgan for 
die will be required ! 
Next we give a pretty design for & Percals sea 
costume, one of those charming striped to be ant 
had in every color. It is made just to tough, pet 
and the under-skirt is simply ornamentediby eid 
a ruffle cut on the bias six inches deep, head her 
ed by a bias band of self-colored cambric; cos for 
responding with the color of the dregs proper, con 
The Polonaise is cut quite long in frorit; and ge 
looped very slightly at the sides; the: back’is wr 
caught up with bow and sash-ends of thecanibric, me 
The whole is trimmed to match the under-skirt. is 
On the corsage ® vest is inserted of the cambrig, bat 
in | 
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as may be seen. Open sleeves, with a frill and tion 
band like the skirt, are ornamented with a bow . 
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of eambric to match. The piece ornamenting 
the front of the Polonaise is graduated to the 
waist) and buttons in the center. Fourteen 
yards of percale, and three yarils of cambric are 
sufficient for this costume. The uniform price 
of American percales is twenty-five.cents per 
yard. The cambric of solid colors yary .from 
forty to fifty cents per yard, 

Next on our. list comes a pretty design for a 
seaside costume, in light mohair goods. The 
under-skirt here, as in the first costume, is also 
perfectly plain, which seems to denote a de- 
cided change in the prevailing fashions, and to 
herald a much simpler style of dress, especially 
for very young ladies. The colors, too, are 
contrasting, the under-skirt being a lovely sea- 
green, and the upper one and coat-basque are of 
very light gray, simply ornamented with a 


narrow band of the green, put on bias. There ‘ 


is very little fullness to the over-skirt, and it is 
put slightly looped at the sides, and not at all 
in the back. The coat-basque has long postil- 


lion, beginning at the side-body, four inches 
thorter in the front. A deep sailor collar, back 
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and front, of green entire, and coat-sleeves, very 
tight, completes this charming costumé for a 
young lady of sixteen to eighteen years.’ The 
costume, to be perfect, must’ have the hat of 


green silk, sailor shape, trimmed with a band 
of gray ribbon, and loops of the same, orna- 
mented by two pink roses. Al) hats of this 
shape are worn on the back of the head—odd, 
but the prevailing style, The hat may be of 
straw, if preferred, gray or white, trimmed, of 
course, to match the costume. Six to eight yards: 
of green mohair, and eight yards of the gray, 
will be required. Much depen:ls upon the height 
of the person that is to wear it. 

Above we give an effective and inexpensive 
design for trimming a white pique or nainsdok. 
The front of the skirt has five very scant ruffles, 
scalloped and bowed, and put on “ en’ tablieu,’”” 
on the front breadths; one deep flo.nce is con- 
tinued around the back of the skirt, twelve 
inches deep. The Polonaise is simply scalloped 
out on the edge. Over it is worn a small pele- 
rine cape, also scalloped ; it terminates in long 
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ends, which tie at the back, under the waist. skirt has a plaited flounce, twelve inches 
Small coat-sleeves, with pointed cuffs. It will } cut straightwise of the material, hemmed on both 
take fiifteen yards of pique or nainsook to make ; sides, and put on with a heading made by a my 
this dress. The scallops may either be bound } of stitching one and a half inches from the top. 
with white or black; either will be pretty, and } A plain waist, and tight coat-sleeves, finished at 
wash equally well. 

Next we give @ most charming costume, both 
for its simplicity of style and effectiveness in { 
color, for a young miss of twelve to fourteen ; 
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the wrists with a plaiting six inches deep. The 
’ Polonaise is, of gray cambric or satin, without 
sleeves, and cut to lap quite over to the side, 
} where it is fastened by a single button. The 
} edge of the Polonaise is scalloped and bound 
} with its own material; and it is looped at the 
sides, as seen, by bows of the blue cambric, 4 
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: larger bow and ends loop it at the back. These 
; bows should be made double, else they will 
soon become stingy and tumbled. For a walk- 
years. We have seen it made up in silk and { ing costume there must be a sailor hat of white 
cashmere, and it was simply perfect. But we { straw, trimmed with gray and blue ribbon. 
propose to carry out the same idea in plain } Eight yards of blue cambric, at forty or fifty 
self-colored cambrics, so that our little misses } cents per yard; and five yards of gray will make 
may have an everyday-dress both lovely and this dress. ; 
at a trifling cost. The under-skirt, waist, and We also give two new patterns for dress 
sleeves, are of plain turquoise-blue cambric.. The } sleeves. 





LADY’S SEA-SIDE JACKET—FRONT AND BACK VIEW. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


FRONT VIEW. 


We give, here, the front and. back view light cloth or flannel, and braided, as seen in 
of a Lady’s Sea-side Jacket. It is made of{ the design. The diagram on the next page 
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“ a nang a 
which represents the front and back, wills rectly, and make it up at very little es , 
enable any lady to cut it out, fit it cor-! pense. It cannot fail to please. 
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ALP or Front. . 3. Swe Piece. 
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NIGHT-DRESS POCKET—ROMAN "EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. JANE WAVER. 




















a 











The foundation of this pocket is a strip of; three stripes of Roman embroidery in waite 
white linen, measuring twenty-seven inches long } linen, button-holed with white cotton, and »or- 
and nineteen inches wide. It is trimmed with! dered with a chain-stitch design, worked with 
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144 DESIGN IN CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 
mer 2 ee 
blue ingrain cotton. (Design in the full size} eleven inches deep, leaving five inches for 
shown.) Strips of blue cambric are placed} the flap, which is fastened with bows of blue 
under the embroidery. The pocket is folded ‘ ribbon. 
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DESIGN IN. OHAIN-STITOH EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This design is worked in purse-silk of two; cessary to enable any lady to understand it.. 
siades. The method of working the rasa Bn design is suitable for ornamenting operi 
is so clearly shown, that no description is ne- ’ cloaks, ete. 





TATTING- 


BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is a small circular basket of willow. It 
is lined with silk. A strip of ribbon is sewn on 
in divisions for holding the shuttle, etc. On the 
upper side is sewn a straight strip of silk, drawn 
with a cord, thus forming a bag for holding the 


tatting. The handle 1s tormed of a piece of wire, 
covered with ribbon, and finished with bows of 
ribbon at each end. A ruching of ribbon is 
placed round the inside of the basket, and it is 
fastened with a loop of elastic and a button. 





INFANT’S PINAFORE BIBS: 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER 


White pique is used for this useful bib, which ; armholes. It fastens at the back. with buttons, 
Keeps in place better than the form without $ aud is edged with Madeira work. 
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COMANION FOR LADIES WITH WEAK SIGHT. 


BY MRS. JANK WEAVER, 


Materials: Gray checked linen, white flannel, , edge, with a border worked in coral- stitch, with 
blue and brown sarcenet ribbon, each half-inch} brown purse-silk and gold cord on blue sarcenet 
wide, brown silk braid, blue purse-silk, thin | ribbon, edged with narrow, brown-silk braid, 


gold cord, ete. 


then lined with blue sarcenet ribbon, and bound 


The inner, arrangement of this companion is} with brown ribbon, which fastens at the same 


<juite novel, and will be found of great use to 
ladies afflicted with weak sight in keeping a 
supply of needles threaded, ready for use. 

The outside is a straight stripe of gray cheeked 
linen, eight inches long and three inches wide, 
decorated in the length, half an inch from the 


time a thin, gold cord. 

A pocket is made at one end of the stripe to 
hold the two reels of cotton by sewing in with 
‘the binding on each long side of this, a piece of 
blue sarcenet ribbon, three-quarters of an inch 
wide and three and a quarter inches long, which, 
drawn together a quarter of an inch from the 
edge, on the second long side, gives the bottom, 
at each end, with rosette in the middle, a tassel 
} one and a quarter inch long, of blue purse-silk, 
{ and a brown sarcenet ribbon, or cord, five and 
a quarter inches long, t’ -] in a bow above, being 
sewn into each of th.‘e. The flannel stripe, 
four inches long and t' 0 and a halt inches wide, 
is pinked at the edge, and fastened at each end 
to the case. The cor panion is closed with small 
buttons and loops of elastic. 
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TRIMMING-BRAI 


BY MRS. JA 


For the Edge.—One single into a point of braid 
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two chain, one double into next point, one picot, 
146 


D AND CROUHET. 


NE WEAVER. 


(the picots throughout the pattern are of five 
chain, one single,) one chain, * one picot, one 
treble into next point of braid. Repeat from* 
twice more into the same point, one picot, one 
chain, one picot, one double into next braid 
point, two chain. Repeat from the beginning. 
For the Heading.—1st Row: (ne treble intos 
point of braid, one chain, one treble into same 
point. Repeat. 2nd Row: Turn and work one 
double between each treble of preceding row. 











DESIGN FOR CHILD’S SLIPPER. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 
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This design, as a whole, is not a Persian { ciple. 
pattern; but, taken in detail, it is a repeti-} dery may be of silk or wool. 
tion of two patterns used in Persian embroi-; continued in the same direction the required 


dery, and is worked on exactly the same prin- { length of the slipper: 147 


The foundation is of cloth; the embroi- 
The work may be 





EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

New Empioxments ror WomeN.-- Putting aside thevexed 
question of the new claims of women, one right they un- 
doubtedly have, which nobody would deny them, that of 
life, and a means, if need be, of supporting it honestly. They 
must eat, and work for something to eat, if they have nobody 
to work fur them. Since the war, the number of women 
thus foreed, willingly or unwillingly, to earn their own 
living is largely on the increase. Their usual prescribed 
methods of bread-winning, teaching and sewing, are over- 
crowded, and if some new paths had not been found for 
them, many would be driven to starvation. In the larger 
cities such new paths have been opened, and all right-feeling, 
eensible men and women are glad of any new way, both 
honorable and womanly, by which their struggling poorer 
sisters can help themselves and their children. Chief among 
these handicrafts are the pplications of any artistic 
talent, which a woman may possess, to the serivce of the arts 
or manufactures. Women are now employed as colorists in 
photographic galleries, as engravers on wood, steel, and 
stone, on almost any kind of industry wherein delicacy 
of eye and touch is required. It is as designers, however, 
that the demand for their work is most steady, and best 
paid. Tho pupils of the Academies of Design in the sea- 
board ¢ities furnish patterns for the manufacturers of carpet, 
wall-paper, oil-cloth, furniture, all kinds of iron, steel, glass, 
gold and silver-ware, chandeliers, flags, silks, calicoes, etc., 
etc. Our conservative reader, who, seated at the tea-table, 
quotes to his wife, in his indignation at certain modern re- 
forms, the maxim that a shoemaker should stick to his last, 
and the woman to her needle, has little idea how female 
fingers have tampered with the comforts about him. One 
woman painted the gaudy roses on the Japanned tray; all 
day long, the year through, she sits somewhere in a fifth 
story dark room, emblazoning atrocious tulips and impos- 
sible grasses on trays and tvilet-sets; another drew the 
dainty fern-leaf on his damask napkin; a third, an artist 
in her way, colored the wreath on the china plates. He 
opens his newspaper, here he fancies, but for the maudlin 
bit of poetry in the corner, he is safe from feminine intru- 
sion. The Salic law reigns in newspaperdom as in France, 
But he does not know that tus book notices were scribbled 
by the sister of the editor; that the column headed “ Amus- 
ing,” are clippings made by a poor widow, who sees nothing 
to laugh at in the company of jokes, except that they will 
buy her little folks a meal; and he may be grateful if the 
jetter fror. the Vienna Exposition, which is so fresh and 
easy, be not a rechauffe of odds and ends gathered from gazet- 
teers, guide-books, and other correspondents by some shrewd 
young woman in New York. A crowd of women, with 
ready fingers and little talent, impelled by hunger and the 
want of clothes are perpetually engaged in drawing on the 
wood the scrolls, ornamented letters, etc., which are dis- 
played at the head of the paper, and all business-cards, bills, 
placards, etc. There may be no great art nor skill in all 
these things, but they are harmless, necessary, and keep 
many a needy creature alive. There are women, however, 
who have made of designing, an ex ression for true fancy 
and creative power; one has made a specialty of birds, an- 
other, very naturally, of babies—and both have won for 
themselves rank as artists. 

Another large field open to women, and improved but by 
few, is the cultivation of plants. Nine out of ten of our 
lady readers, doubtless, are amateur horticulturalists or 
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florist, yet, if driven to seek their own support, they never 
turn to these healthful, beautiful, and, what is quite a: 
essential, lucrative employments. Several women in our 
knowledge, in the environs of New York and Philadelphia, 
are engaged in the cultivation and sale of berries, cut-flower, 
and made bouquets, and are deriving an income therefrom, 
which no sewing nor teaching would ever yield them, 


“ Bur Taen tHE Beavonamps Do Ir.”—Will there ever 
be a world, in which people will live quietly on their in. 
comes, and not try to ape their richer neighbors? In every 
social circle, there is some person wealthier than the 
whom the others aro trying, all the time, to imitate, Let 
us call this great lady (for it is a lady that is imitated) Mn, 
Beauchamp. Mrs. Beauchamp’s bonnet, her gowns, and her 
entertainments, are the envy of everybody in the neighbor- 
hood. The ladies copy her toilets, and strive to outshine her 
parties. If they propose some social festivity, and the hus 
band or father objects to it as too expensive, the answer is, 
“but then the Beauchamps do it,” and the reply is con- 
sidered decisive. It is to no purpose that the head of the 
household remarks that his means are not a quarter of those 
of the Beauchamps, The “genteel” thing—what a detest- 
able word !—is to do as the Beauchamps do, and the ladies, 
asa rule, fancy that they will have little position, or none at 
all, otherwise. Now the true way to live is to keep within 
one’s income, to avoid pretending to be different from what 
one is, and to strive to obtain and preserve the approbation 
of a few, who will be one’s friends under all circum- 
stanees. 

Nobody thinks the better of you, dear lady, for having 
pinched, and starved, and planned, during a month or more, 
in order to give an entertainment like the Beauchamps 
give. Everybody goes away, on the contrary, laughing at 
your silly pretence. The Duke of Devonshire was once 
asked to luncheon bya great English author, who, unfor- 
tunately for him, with all his literary genius, was, as a man, 
asnob. The viands were of the most expensive, the wines 
the rarest; everything was on a scale quite beyond the 
author’s income. The Duke went away disgusted. “ I have 
silver dishes, Lafitte claret, and pate de foi gros, every day, 
at home,” he said; “/these things are no novelty to mel 
what I wished, and expected, was to hear this great genius 
talk about subjects of interest; but, on the contrary, he 
talked like a rich cockney, who had no other claim to 
notice.” The Duke was right in his censure. There are 
more people than is generally supposed, however, who do as 
this literary snob did. Everybody, almost, has some Beau- 
champ, whom he, or she, is copying, just as the London 
author tried to copy the great Duke of Devonshire. 

Horses anv Doas, after Landseer, is copied from one of 
the most celebrated pictures of that eminent artist. The 
great merit of Landseer, and in this he excels even Rom 
Bonheur, is that he gives to his animals an almost human 
expression. His dogs and horses are more than dogs and 
horses: they are, as it were, akin to man, and so appeal 
irresistibly to-our sympathies. 

Dovste Irs Price.—The Kingston (Canada) Whig 
says :—“ Peterson is the best edited and most liberslly 

ducted ladies’ magazine in America. It is up to the 
mark in all departments, and rivals periodicals of double 
ite price.” m 
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A New Volume began with the July number, affording an 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs may begin with 
either this number, or the January one, but with no others. 


Single subscribers, at the full price of two dollars, may begin 
with any month they please, We still allow additions to be 
made to clubs that began with the January number, at the 
samo price as is paid by the rest of the club. See the Pros- 
pectus for our liberal offers to clubs, and for premiums. 

“Tax Best ANywHers.”—The Fort Madison (Iowa) De- 
mocrat says:—“ The stories in ‘ Peterson’ are the best pub- 


lished anywhere.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Form Ballads, By Will Carle'on. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—There are poems which command recognition, and 
pold fast to the hearts of readers through years and cen- 
turies, and there are others which come to-day and go to- 
morrow. Of the latter sort are Mr. Will Carleton’s. One or 
two of them have won a broad popularity ; the most success- 
fal of them all being “ Betsy and I are Out,” and it, unfor- 
tunately, happens that that one is claimed as the property of 
aother author. In this beautifully printed, bound, and 
illustrated volume, there is not a single poem half as well 
done as the one named ; and yet we do not think that one is 
mfficiently meritorious to fight about, In fact, there is 
not @poem, from cover to cover, if poetry means anything 
morethan rhyme. Many of the pieces have not even the 
merit of clever rhyme, being false in measure, crude and 
rough in tion, and absolutely devoid of smoothness or 
harmony. As for Mr. Carleton, he lacks the first quality of 
apoct—imagination. Turn his verses into prose, and there 
would not bean idea worthy of remembrauce in them all, 
por would anybody care to read them. 

Old Kensington. By Miss Thackeray. New York: Harper 
4 Brothers. —Miss Thackeray, daughter of the great-hearted 
English gentleman, William Makepeace Thackeray, whom 
we all loved, always commands our best attention when she 
announces a new novel, She knows how to paint scenery 
w few authors do, to depict the most delicate and the most 
vigorous characters with marvelous skill and precision ; and 
the knows how to write without 4 meretricious trick or flaw. 
Old Kensington is the longest, we believe, and the best, we 
think, of all hor stories. The air of the English Parks, 
which she describes, is not sweeter, or more grateful, than 
the atmosphere of this whole story, which the glamour of 
love beautifies to the reader's entire satisfaction. 





Lorimer Litflegood. By Frank E. Smewey. Philada: T. B. } 


Pederson & Brothers.—This story of a young gentleman who 
wished to see life, and did see it, will;be found exciting 
teading by those who like the rollicking style of narrative 
in novels, admirably set off by humor not too broad, and an 
tending succession of spirited incidents. Mr. Smeu ey, 
while having a manner peculiarly his own, will remind 
most readers of the mirthful vein of Lever, and his delinea- 
tion of grotesque characters is not far behind Dickens. 
Lorimer Littlegood will be found a capital novel to dispel 
melancholy and dull care. 

The Old Countess; Or The .Two Proposals. By Mrs. Ann 8. 
Mephens. Philada: T. B. Peterson &: Brothers.—We noticed 
lust month Mrs. Stephens’ admirable and exciting novel 
tatitled, Lord Hope’s Choice. The “Old Countess” is a 
sequel to it; and every reader who enjoyed the pleasure of 
perusing the former story, will desire to find in the latter 
the ends of the threads which the genius of the author has 
M deftly woven into both of them. Every new work by 
lirs, Stephens is warmly welcomed by all the literary world ; 
mdfor this latter novel she has, by its attractiveness, de- 
werved the most cordial welcome. 


Historical Sketches of Plymouth, Luzerne County, Pa. By 
} Hendrick B. Wright. Philuda,: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 

To the historical student, no matter to what section of the 
country he belongs, the history of one of the earliest settled 
portions of one of the thirteen original colonies, this work 
will prove to be of great interest. It is a faithful picture of 
the “old times,” when Western Pennsylvania was on the 
borders of the terra incognita ; it notes the early habits, cus- 
toms, and amusements of the old settlers; giving memo- 
randa of the early merchants, ministers of the gospel, phy- 
sicians, and schoolmasters. These things in themselves 
seem trifles, but when collected into volumes, they F 
the valuable libraries of the county from which the county’s 
history is made up, A valuable feature of the work is its 
collection of photographic portraits, of which there are 
twenty-five. 

Queen Loo, and Other Poems. By Gay Naramore. Philada : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The leading poems in this prettily- 
gotten-up little volume, are The Prehistoric Woman, and 
Rightsand Wrongs; both of which treat in a humorous vein 
the ever-vexing question of Woman’s Rights. They are 
not especially brilliant, nor does their author probably ex- 
pect them to win more than an ephemeral notice from the 
public, but, as being pleasantly written, they are entitled to 
that. The rest of the book is made up of verses, which 
scarcely reach to the dignity of poems. 

The New Magdalen. By Wilkie Collins, New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—An exciting story this, as all of Wilkie Collins’ 
stories are. It all turns, however, upon the personation of 
one woman, supposed to be dead, by ther. The incident 
is a trifling one, but the author has made excellent use of it, 
and built around it a work of genuine power. Wilkie Col- 
lins’ place is difficult to fix precisely as a novelist; but, 
whether he be among the first, or second, or third rates, 
everybody wants to read his lest novel. 

Murphy's Master. A Novel. By Thomas Payne. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—A novel beginning with murder, flight, 
and pursuit, having an excellent plot, two or three good 
characters, and ending with pretty much everybody's death, 
owing to the sinking of an island into the sea, upon which 
almost everybody in the book were. About this being an 
original as well as an exciting conclusion there can be no 
question. 

Little Kate Kirby. By Frederick W. Robinson. New York: 
Hurper & Brothers.—This is a cheap reprint of one of the 
best stories that Mr. Robinson has yet written. It is a bright, 
gossipy novel, containing pleasant society pictures, and a 
heroine that all readers will be interested in. It is not a 
great story by any means, but it will serve as well as another 
to ward off the ennui of these August days. 

The Iron Hand. A Novel. By Alexander Dumas. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This present issue of The Iron 
Hand is a cheap, popular edition, bound in paper. Of a 
novel that has achieved such favor, little more need be said 
than that it is one of the most interesting, as well as one of 
the best historical stories that Dumas ever wrote. The 
volume before us is very profusely and carefully illustrated. 

The Year. By D. C. Colesworthy. Boston: Lee & Shepard.— 
A little book of poems, of more promise than fulfillment ; 
written because the author could not help writing it, “and 
not fur greed or gain.” It derives its title from the fact that 
its contents are poems dedicated respectively to the months 
and seasons, and the chief merit of the volume is its breezy, 
out-of-door tone. 

Little Grandfather. By Sophia May. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard.—A very pleasant story of a boy's life from the time he 
puts on his “ pocket clothes” until he got his first whipping 
for drinking too much cider. The author seems to have 
studied the ways of children, and to have produced a book 
the* will interest them. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

T. S. Antuur’s Temperance TALES. A Neéw Subscription 
Book. Every Family should have a copy of it. Sold only by 
Cunvassers. Liyge Discounts given. Six Nicuts Witn Tne 
WASHINGTONIANS; AND OTHER TemPeRANce TALes. By T. 
S. ArTnor, author of “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room-” It is 
complete in One Large Royal Octavo Volume, with Portrait 
and Autograph of the Author, and Eleven, large, full-page 
Illustrations on tinted paper. It contains nearly six hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine white paper, from new, clear and 
open type, and is bound in heavy beveled boards, in a hand- 
some and durable ssanner. Price in Cloth, full gilt back, 
$8.50; Red Roan, $4.50; Turkey antique, gilt edge, $6.00. 
We want a Lady Canvasser, in every towr. and village in tho 
United States, to engage in its sale at once, who can make 
large wages at it. The character of the book and popularity 
of its author not only secures the aid of all ministers and tho 
press, but the influence of all good men and women every- 
where. Ministers of all denominations indorse and commend 
it. A copy of it will be found to be a welcome visitor to every 
house and cottage in the land. The illustrations and superb 
binding make it an ornament to any home, while the price 
is so low as to be within the reach of every family. Send 
at once for canvassers’ circular and special terms. The work 
is sold only by the Publishers, and by subscription. Agents 
are wanted everywhere to canvass for it. 

4a Remit $1.50 to us at once for Canvassers’ Outfit, In- 
structions, and Prospectus Book, showing 64 pages of the 
Book, with the Illustrations, and the three styles of binding, 
and they will be sent to you per return of mail, post-paid, 
and you can then commence canvassing for the work at 
once; or if you send $3.50, we will send Canyassers’ Outfit, 
Instructions, Prospectus Book, and a sample copy of the 
$3.50 edition of ths werk, bound in fine English cloth, at 
once, by mail, post-paid. Copies of either edition of the 
work will be sent to any one, to any place, post-paid, on 
remitting the price of the edition wished to the Pub- 
lishers, in a letter. Address all letters to the Publishers, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Phila- 

delphia, Pa., and they will receive immediate attention. 


Witson Sewine Macutne.—If an article is to be judged 
by its popularity or success, the Wilson Sewing Machine is 
certainly ahead of all competitors, as all the other companies’ 
increase combined docs not reach one-half of 4100 per cent. 
We would advise our readers to call and see a mnachine that 
can achieve such wonders, at the office of the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Company. Sold complete for $50, and warranted 
for five years. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for-it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JouNson’s EMBROIDERY ATTACHMENT is an ingenious, very 
useful, and almost indispensable article to any one using a 
Sewing Machine. It is easily adjusted, and produces work 
equal to, and as beautiful as hand work. See advertisement 
on second page of cover in this number. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVFEZEY, M. D. 


No. VII.—Terruinea. 
By the Registrar's report, one-eighth of the whole number 





of deaths in England, occurs during the second year of exist- 


Ae 
ence—a mortality very nearly equal to tliat of all the deaths 
occurting between the ages of ten atid twenity-niné yeu. 

The cause of this great mortality is believed to arise from 
the fact, that during this period children cut the STeatest 
number of teeth, and are, in consequénce thereof, most me 
ceptible to impressions of an irritating cliaracter; and fain 
and irritation incident to this period, most readily 
functional derangement of every organ of the body.” Thiag 
“teething gives rise to more of the maladies to which in 
fants are subject than any other known canne,” is g truth, 
the importance of which, to'the mother, cannot be ove. 
estimated. And this cause, most unfortunately for the well. 
being of the infantile race, is too frequently overlooked by 
her and physicians generally; for the disturbance of the 
functions of the brain, organs of respiration, stomach, and 
bowels, arising from dentition, is often so great, and the 
symptoms so prominent, that the exciting cause (teething) 
is entirely overlooked. 

The forming tooth, pressing upon the dental nerve below 
and the distended, sensitive gum above, induces pain and 
nervous irritation, which cause the heart to beat with 
greater violence and rapidity, and consequently, more blow 
than is consistent with their healthy functions, is propelled 
into those organs, and mischief results from uneqnal die 
tribution of blood, more or less local congestion, and im. 
perfect oxygenation. 

Less danger results when the irritation of teething affects 
the bowels, as a moderate purging usually affords soms 
relief, though often of a temporary character, to the ehilds 
sufferings. 

If the diarrhcea continues, however, the circulation son 
becomes languid, from a dimished supply of blood, as theun- 
natural discharge of fluids from the body lessens the amount 
of the circulating fluid, and the child soon becomes citha 
peevish and fretful, or listless and languid, with an iucling 
tion to sleep, and manifests most clearly an impoverishei 
condition of the blood, namely, a deficiency of red globule 
in it. , 

The lively sympathy existing between teething and the 
brain, is very frequently productive of convulsions; and 
long continued irritation in the gums should never le 
allowed to exist. When a child has once had convulsion 
during teething, it is rendered more prone to them,and 
hence the mother should be carefully watchful in the future, 
and have the swollen gums freely lanced whenever the 
child manifests any evidence of suffering from the impinging 
tooth. If this caution is attentively observed, the dreaded 
attack can nearly always be warded off. 

The sympathy between “teeting” and the windpipe is 
also remarkabie, p.cticularly in children whose nervow 
organizations are delicate; though tie robust-as well as the 
pale and weakly are not exempt from these sudden attacks 
of spasms indicated by a crowing, croupy respiration. Thess 
sudden seizures of interruption to normal breathing are tery 
a: ming to the young mother especially, as the child strag- 
gles for breath, its face becomes livid, and when the spasm 
subsides, it looks much paler than usual. In all such cases 
the mother, instead of resorting to such nauseants as hive 
syrup, tincture of lobelia, antimonia] wine, etc., should care 
fully examine the condition of the gums, and the cause will 
there be generally found, and the means of cure are lancing 
the tumid gum, 

Uther sympathetic relations will be noticed in the nett 
number. 


roe 


HORTICULTURE. 

Ow CirmBrxe PLANTS For WaLis.—There can be no que 
tion that every wall connected in any way with a gs7le? 
should be covered—usefully so if possible—the sight of stent, 
or wood, or bricks and mortar being abhorrent to good saat, 
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The means of covering, however, must be guided by cir- 
aud should be regulated go 4s to be as much as 
eeping with surrounding accessories. 
ap difficnities of growing climbers is that of 
them to the walls. At one time—and, indeed, gene- 
rally stili—invention stops short at the cust-irou nails aud 
shreds of cloth—costly, clumsy, painful (as cracked knuckles 
often testify,) and abounding in shelter for the eggs of insect 
pests. ‘There is no necessity for this unsatisfactory method 
of training where galvanized iron wire can be obtained, 
which is easily fixed to walls or pillars, is inexpensive, 
copvenient, and durable, and to which the branches of 
plants can be readily fixed with wire or tarred string. This 
rire will be far more economical than wooden trellis-work, 
though, of course, that may be employed. 
We shall now proceed to give a list of hardy climbers 
which will do for almost any walls, and which are within 
management of amateurs. 
= first is the well-known Virginia-creeper, Ampelopsis 
pederacea, 90 well known for its beautiful, changeable foliage, 
yarlet and crimson, in the autumn of the year. This will 
grow in any tolerable garden-soil, and is very rapid in its 
wandent powers. 
‘The Climatis tribe affords several valuable subjects for the 
georation of walls. Some of the newer kinds are realiy 
objects as flowers, which in some cases reach an ex- 
pansion of five or six inches. The colors are chiefly shades 
of purple, blue, or white, some of them banded with crimson 


iene er ivy, is a climber for covering walls too 
well known to need much remark; indeed, it forms tho 
closest screen of ail. 

There are several varieties of honeysuckle suitable for the 
parpose of wall-coverers. For a small space the beautiful 
Lonicera aurea reticulata ia not unsuitable, but this is better 
for dwarf pillars or bushes rouud a central support. Tho 
whole tribe of Lonicera, however, forms rather a genus of 
bower and summer ornaments than wall-coverers proper. 

Tecona (the trumpet flower) is a grand object as a climber 
where it can be grown. Good svil and treatment must be 
afforded. 

Wistaria sinensis ia one of the most rapid, hardy, and effec- 
tiveofall climbers. It requires, however, copious space to 
display it to advantage. Horizontal training is most advan- 
tageous for the display of its bunches (like grapes) of beau- 
tiful lilac or white flowers. It also has the valuable pro- 
petty of fowering when young, 





THE CLOTHES MOTH. 


This destructive little creature is, perhaps, the most in- 
tilious enemy our wardrobe and textile fabrics have to con- 
tend with, and careful housewives are always on the alert to 
thwart its destructive attempts at spoliation. To meet our 
adversaries, however, it is well to know something of their 
habits and nature. 

It is not the moth that is the actual cause of mischief, but 
the caterpillar of the moth, which, as soon as it quits the egg 
deposited by the mother moth in sume appropriate fabric, 
begins to collect materials to form its nest. For this pur- 
pove, having first spun a thin coating of silk provided by 
itself, it cuts filaments of wool or fur, close tu the thread of 
the cloth, and applies the pieces to the outside of its case, to 
which lope it t iously confi itself unless greatly 
disturbed. 

When feeding, it thrusts its head out at either end of the 
tae, in which it can turn; but, when inclined to change its 
Pition on the cloth, it protrudes its head and about half 
its body, and, by fixing its hinder legs firmly in the case, 
drags the latter after it. When the case become too amall, 








it collects the material from around it, and makes an addi- 
tion at each end. This fact has been ascertained by obser- 
vant naturalists removing the creature from cloth of one 
color to another, when the hueg of the addition are plainly 
observable. 

After changing into a chrysalis it remains quiescent for 
about three weeks, when a small moth of a silyery-gray 
color comes forth. We deem these particulars very essential, 
as it will be seen that in the first place the moth has to find 
& fitting receptacle for its eggs; then that the eggs have to 
lie for a certain time before they are developed into the, 
maggot form, and afterward into that of the chrysalis, when 
it finally Lecomes a moth altogether, taking a considerable 
time, comparatively, before the creature commences its de- 
structive mission. 

There are very many remedies given. We have found that 
cuttings of Russian leather have proved protective; and a 
distinguished fly-fisher, who once suffered greatly from this 
moth getting among his store of feathered lures, has found 
by the introduction of a small piece of tallow-candle into his 
¢ases, that these ravages have been entirely overcome. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
AG Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
ticat housekeeper. 


MEATS. 


Stewed Beef.--Take a piece of fresh silver-side of beef, 
seven or wight pounds; with a sharp knife make five or six 
incisions across it right through. Cut as mary square 
pieces of bacon, fat and lean, long enough to go right through 
from one side of the piece of meat to the other. Roll each 
piece of bacon in a mixture of powdered pepper, spices, and 
sweet herbs, and insert one into each incision ; tie up the 
meat carefully. Line the bottom of a stew-pan with slices 
of fat bacon; put the meat on this, with some onions and 
carrots, cut in slices, some sweet herbs, a couple of bay 
leaves, parsley, whole pepper, and salt to taste; add half a 
bottle of common claret, and set the whole to stew gently 
for some hours, turning the meat occasionally. At the time 
of serving strain off the gravy, skim it well of fat, remove 
the string from the meat, pour the gravy over it, and gar- 
nish with Brussels sprouts plainly boiled. 


Fillet of Veal.—A fillet of twelve or fourteen pounds will 
require nearly four hours’ roasting before a good fire. Maké 
some stuffing of a quarter of a pound of finely-chopped beef- 
suet, and as much bread-crumbs, a large spoonful of finely- 
chopped parsley, a little sweet-marjoram, the rinds of twe 
lemons, grated, a tablespoonful of grated horse-radish, a little 
black pepper, and salt; these, all mixed together well with 
two hard-boiled, smoothly-rubbed yolks of eggs. Introduce 
this through the fillet, secure the stuffing with skewers and 
twine, baste it well, and make a gravy of the dripping, skim 
off the fat, and thicken with flour. Serve hot. 


Beef-steak, Smothered with Onions.—Cut up six onions very 
fine; put them into a sauce-pan with two cupfuls of hot 
water, about two ounces of good butter, some pepper am! 
salt; dredge in a little four. Letit stew until the onions 
are quite soft; then have the steak broiled; put it into the 
sauce-pan with the onions; let it simmer about (en minutes, 
and send to the table very hot. 


Stewed Lamb.—Take the best part ofa neck of lamb. Put 
it into a stew-pan; fry an onion with a little butter, add i: 
to the lamb, with a dozen chives, chopped parsley, and « 
handfal of mushrooms, Stew gently in any kind of brot! 
for two hours. Take it out, stralu the gravy, and serve with 
the mushrooms only. 
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DESSERTS. 

Charlotie Russ.—To one ounce of isinglass, add one pint of 
water, and boil it until reduced to half a pint. A custard 
made of half a pint of new milk, the yolks of four eggs, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, one vanilla bean, boiled in a 
little new milk, and when sufficiently boiled, put in the 
custard. A quart of very rich, sweet cream, whipped until 
stiff; stir the isinglass-water, when nearly cool, into the 
custard, and then stir the whipped cream in thoroughly. 
Have your mould lined with spongecake. Serve with 
cream. 


Lemon Flummery.—Squeeze four lemons into a basin, 
throwing in the rinds, but not the seeds; add half a pint of 
water, half a pound of loaf-sugar, and cover close for an hour ; 
take out the lemon-rinds and again cover, and let it stand 
all night. Then strain through a cloth, and add one ounce 
of isinglass, and put it in a sauce-pan with six eggs. weil 
beaten ; set over the fire, and keep stirring one way till it is 
as thick as cream. When milk-warm, put into moulds pre- 
viously dipped in cold water, 

Sponge Puddiny.—A quarter of a pound of flour, the same 
of sugar; boil with one quart of milk to a thick batter; 
after it is boiled, add a quarter of a pound of butter to it; 
mix,well ; then divide twelve eggs, the yolks from the whites, 
mix the yolks in the batter, beat the whites to a sttff froth, 
then mix the whole together; put it into another pan with 
some water in it, and bake it in a hot oven. To be eaten 
with a liquid sauce. 

Custard Blanc Mange.—One quart of water or milk, four 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one tablespoonful of sugar, 
and a pinch of salt. Let the water boil, then add the corn- 
starch and sugar dissolved in a little cold water. When 
done, pour in a deep dish, or cups which have been wetted 
in cold water. 

Gloucester Pudding.—Weigh three eggs in the shell; take 
their weight in flour and butter ; take twelve bitter almonds 
and five ounces of pounded sugar; beat all together for half 
an hour, and put the mixture in pudding-cups, filling the 
cups only half full. Bake them half an hour. 

Porte-Mantequx.—Cut a strip of puff-paste three inches and 
@ half wide, rolled down to an eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness; fill the strip with sweatmeats, and then roll it round 
and glaze with egg; then roll again, so as to cover the 
sweetmeats; glaze with egg, and place it in the oven. 


DRINES. 


“S The Best Raspberry Vinegar.—Fill a large bowl with fresh- 
gathered raspberries, picked from their stalks, and cover the 
fruit with the best white wine vinegar. Let it steep for 
eight days, and then strain off the liquor carefully. Fill the 
bowl again with fresh fruit, and pour the liquor over it. 
Four days afterward, change the fruit, and let the infusion 
stand for four days longer. Then strain the vinegar care- 
fully through a jelly-bag until quite clear, and weigh the 
juice against its own weight in lump-sugar. Boil it up for 
a few minutes with the sugar, removing the scum, and bottle 
it when cold. This syrup, mixed with water and lumps of 
ice, or soda-water, is very refreshing. A delici syrup, 
closely analogous to what the French call groseile, may be 
made by squeezing the juice out of fresh, ripe currants (dry- 
gathered and picked from the stalks) into a bowl, and letting 
it stand until it stiffens. Ther pass it through a tammy, and 
boil it up with an equal weight of powdered sugar. Let it 
stand for a day, then bottle it, corking it up carefully. 
Strawberry vinegar, which makes and excellent sherbet, is 
made by steeping the fruit in the best white wine vinegar, 
and renewing the fruit every day for four days, repeating the 
operation three times. Then strain the syrup, and boil it 
up with its weight of sugar. Let it stand a few days, and 
then bottle it, 








A Wholesome Drink.—The excessive use of cold wa 


ing the excessive heat of the summer often Tesults in setions 


and alarming illness. It is therefore advisable that some 
beverage should be substituted for it, of which thone op 
pressed can partake with safety. For this PUrpose, We are 
towing’ "Eubs of the base white Jamaien gieglGehine 
lowing :—Take of the white Jamaica 

fuliy bruised, two ounces, cream of tartar, one ve 
six quarts ; to be boiled for about five minutes, then strainej, 
To the strained liquor add one pound of sugar, and agai 
place it over the fire; keep it well stirred till the sugar is 
perfectly dissolved, and then pour it into an earthen Tesel, 
into which you have previously put two drachms of tartare 
acid, and the rind of one lemon, and let it remain tif the 
heat is reduced to a lukewarm temperature; then aiid, 
tablespoonfnl of yeast, stirring them well together, and 
bottle fur use. The corks must be well secured, The drink 
will be in high perfection in four or five days. This is, 
very refreshing and whol beverage, and one whic 
may be largely partaken of without any unpleasant results, 
even in the hottest weather. 


Mint-Julep.—Put into a tumbler about a dozen of the ten. 
der shoots of mint, upon them puta spoonful of white sugar, 
and equal proportions of peach and ordinary brandy, of » 
to fill up one-third, or perhaps a little less. Then tak 
rasped or pounded ice and fill up the tumbler. Spicuns 
rub the lips of the tumbler with a piece of fresh Pineapple, 
As the ice melts you drink—through straws. Cobblen an 
very similar to juleps, only that they are generally mads 
with wine instead of spirit. 

Claret-Cup.—Take one bottle of claret, two bottles of sods 
water, about half a pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfals 
of powdered sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of grated nut- 
meg, one liquor-glass of marachino, or two of sherry, anda 
sprig of green borage. Put all these ingredients intossilver 
cup, regulating the proportion of ice by the state‘of the 
weather; if very warm, a larger quantity would be nece 
sary. Hand the cup round with a clean napkin pase 
through one of the handles, that the edge of the cup mayby 
wiped alter each guest has partaken of the contents thered. 

Blackberry Wine—Take ripe blackberries, press the juice 
from them ; let it stand thirty-six hours to ferment, lightly 
covered, and skim off whatever rises to the top; thaw 
every gallon of the juice add one quart of water, and three 
pounds of brown sugar; let it stand in an open vessel fr 
twenty-four hours; skim and strain it, then barrel it I# 
it stand eight or nine months, when it should be racked of, 
bottled, and corked close. It improves by age and a little 
brandy. 

Elderberry Wine—Put the ripe berries into a stone jar, 
which place in the oven until hot through; then simis 
through a coarse sieve; squeeze the berries and put th 
juice into a clean kettle. Add a pound of fine lumpengr 
to every quart of juice ; let it Loil and skim it well. Wha 
clear put it into a cask, and add to every ten gallonsof wine 
an ounce of isinglass, dissolved in cider, and six wholeegg 
Close it up, Jet it stand six months, and bottle it. 

Sherry Cobbler —Fill a tumbler three parts full ef poundel 
ice, to which add two wine-glasses of sherry, a tablespoonfal 
of brandy, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and tr 
or three small pieces of lemon. Pour the mixture rapidly 
from one tumbler to another several times; throw in bal 
a dezen strawberries, and drink the mixture throughs sm" 
or stick, or maccaroni. 

Lemonade.—One ounce of rock tartaric acid, a pound ast 
a quarter of lump-sugar, the rinds of three lemons, cut ty 
thin; pour upon these ingredients one gallon of boiling 
water ; stir it for some time after it is mixed, and again ¥b8 
cold; strain and use. Some people infuse a few sprigs & 
balm. whith gives it a slightly aromatic flavor. “in 
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‘Milk Lemonade.— Dissolve half a pound of loaf-sugar in one 

helene water, and mix with them one gill of lemon- 

jaice, and one gill of sherry; then add three gills of cold 
wilk. Stir the whole well together, and strain it. 





FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fie. 4—Viourt *1LK Poon aise, with ruffle of the same, 
worn with a striped violet-and-white skirt, trimmed on the 
edge with two bias, self-bound ruffies. Black lace hat. 

Fig: 1. Wa.xing-Dress or Gray AND Havana Brown.— 
The upper-skirt and waist ure made of the gray, and the 
skirt of brown, trimmed in the front with ruffles of gray, 
whilst a kilt-plaiting of brown extends around the rest of 
the skirt, A sash on the shoulder and extends 
fo the waist, finished by long, floating ends, fringed. Ra- 
bagas hat, and parasol of the colors to match. 

Fig. 11.—Buve Stik AND Frencu Mvs.in Surr.—The skirt 
isof plain foulard, and has fou: bias ruffles, put on scant. 
The Polonaise is formed of needle-work insertion, and flounc- 
ings to match. 

Fic. 1y.—Dress FoR THE Sea-stpE, Mane or GreEN Mo- 
yar oR Linos.—The skirt has a flounce fourteen inches 
deep, set on in double box-plaits, with a ruching of the same 

at intervals of three inches. The apron-front is 
finished by wide sush-ends, which are gracefully looped in 
the back. Close-fitting waist, cut in squares, Hat made ot 

crown of white silk, with straw edge, trimmed with 
black. velvet and roses. 

Fig. v.—Deess oy Batiste AND Fovutarp,—The under- 
skirt is made of striped foulard, without trimming. The 
Polonaise is of Batiste, trimmed with a band of foulard, 
and large silk tassels placed at intervuls on the edge, caught 
together in the front by large ribbon bows and ends. Leg- 
horn hat with a wreath of ivy. 

Gevemat Remarks.—Some skirts are cut with a train 
which spreads out at the back, but can be looped ap at 
pleasure for an out-of-door costume—for this may be either 
an in-door toilet or walking-dress. Short skirts, generally, 
are trimmed with many narrow ruffles, rather than several 
deep ones. A pretty way of making up tarlatan dresses, is 
to trai. the back of the skirt with wide, plain flounces, tak- 
ing cre that it hangs well asa train. The tablier in front 
isqvered with narrow flounces, pinked out and arranged 
e@pirales. The effect is very light and pretty. The bodices 
have small, full, Directoire sleeves, confined around the arm 





with a ruche of pinked-out tarlatan. Other tarlatan skirts, 


are trimmed with narrow flounces, arranged in zigzag, and 
with a tulle veil completely covering the skirt. This style 
is especially pretty in pale-pink. The veil is caught up at 
one side only with a tuft of flowers. 

For country wear some new white piques have been made 
according to special ordérs, and turned out very successfully. 
In one costume the skirt is kilt-plaited, and between every 
plait there is an insestion of English embroidery. Casaque, 
with large Robespierre revers, with a double row of buttons 
Basque trimmed with English embroidery. A dark-bLlue 
and a light-blue faille bow or t the Another 
costume is made of slate-gray batiste; the flounces at the 
back are embroidered with white. The tablier is ornamented 
with a wide band, embroidered flat upon the skirt. Bodice 
embroidercd on the basque and collar; waistcoat entirely of 
white English embroidery. The redingotes are, for the most 
part, cut either ordinary Polonaise, or Princess shape. The 
double-breasted Polonaise will also be much worn, for two 
reasons, viz., their novelty and extra. warmth, the latter of 
which is a great id for the apy hing séason. 
When first introduced by some of our leading modistes, it 
Was not successful, but at present is the favorite over-dress 
for all suits except those designed for full dress, It is a 








graceful and comfortable garment, is worh by young, mid-' 
@eaged, and old, and is therefore popular on the score of 





availability, as well as beauty, To be comme il faut it mus 
be very long, with ample fullness in the skirt, and abundant 
drapery. After the collar, cuffs, buttons, pockets, and sash, 
are added, all other trimming is superfluous, and detract 
from its style. It may be loose, like a morning-wrapper, or 
else belted down. 

For dressy occasions fichues of China crepe, arranged 
in bouillons, divided by satin bias, is worn over the low 
bodice, and fastened in front with a bow. The sleeves 
are not short, they are in the Marie Antoinette shape, with 
lace engagements, caught up with a band and bow of 
fringed China crepe. Sleeves are also trimmed with flowing 
bows of ribbon. 

The most important change to be remarked in the even- 
ing toilet, is that which has taken place in the coiffure; 
and yet even here it is less apparent than in the day- 
time costume, since, with the decolletee-dress, some flow 
of hair is still left playing over the neck and shoulders, 
otherwise the coiffure would appear stiff and unbecoming. 
But the tout ensemble of the head-dress is altogether much 
higher and more elaborate than it was. The hair is tied high, 
and fastened at the back with a high Spanish comb of blonde 
tortoise-shell, while in front it is arranged in rouleau, or 
waves. Large clusters of flowers, and thick wreaths are 
now worn, @nd afe composed Of various flowers. These 
wreaths are placed so as to encircle the chignon. 

A great improvement has been made in French gloves. ‘The 
buttons are riveted instead of being sewn on, which is a com- 
fort, now that they are worn so long. Those with three but- 
tons are idered indi ble even for the street, and 
our elegantes wear tenn with five, six, and even eight buttons 
to cover the arm. This prolongation is the result of the en- 
largement of the sleeve, To follow the fashion strictly in 
gloves is really a costly proceeding, and we hear of all sorts 
of economical plans being resorted to in order to lessen the 
glover's bill, Some ladies adopt, for morning wear, buck- 
skin gloves, which resemble undressed kid, 

Guipure lace, and jet fringes, are mach used for Polonaises. 
A very elegant confection, useful for wearing on many occa- 
sions, is made of alternate stripes of black guipure,.and Sici- 
lienne, embroidered with jet; a heading of jet divides the 
stripes, The dress worn beneath is visible through the gui- 
pure stripe. In front the confection falls with square ends, 
and at the back it forms paniers. It is confined round the 
waist with a band passing through a large jet buckle; but 
instead of the buckle being in front, if is at the back: 
Guipure and jet fringe edge this Polonaise, and sometimes 
these are replaced with black and white Bruges lace, a 
novelty in laces, which produces a good effect. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 

Fie. 1.—Dress ror a Girt or FourTeen YEARS, MADE OF 
Green Fovutanp.—The skirt entirely covered with flounces. 
Bodice with postillion basque. Sleeves with revers. » Black 
cashmere Dolman. 

Fié. 14.—Sutrt ror A Boy or Four Years, wave or Bice 
Vicuena Ciori', TrRimmMep with Wuuite Braip.—Plaited 
skirt, trimmed in front only. Louis XV. waistcoat. Jacket, 
trimmed ‘with large pockets and a sailor collar. Sleeves, 
with Louis XV. rovers. 

Fie. 11.—Basy Gixt or THREL +. Rs.—White cashmere 
frock with plastron richly embro:.cz<< all over. The skirt 
is bordered by an embroidered band, 

Fic. 1v.—Surr ror a Boy or Foor Vrdns.—Sash and skirt 
of dark-brown de bege. Scarle: silk stockings. Brown, 
English hat. Sailor Collar. 

Fic. v.—Darrss vor a Giku or Tei? Years, Mave or Fov- 
LARD.—The skirt with pi: ‘-ed-out flounces. Muske- 
teor paletot of white cashmere, trammed with black velvet 
and English embroidery. 
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them, look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut D. B. Saunpers & Co., Boston. 
when wet. Softens the leather. 

No kuly will be a it after one trial. Beware of te $20 perday! Arente wanted! All ct ete 
P 


ither amen ounzorold, rake more moucy us 
imitations and counterfeits. For sale e where. le, of e! sox, F aes ie ime emt 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. | xe hte clr qpare moments or all t 
SovSDSNT 
Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients of 
the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, beautifies and pre- 
serves the Teeth, hardens and invigorates the gums, and 
cools and refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect on the Teeth 
and gums. Impure Breath, caused by neglected teeth, 
eatarrh, tobacco or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the daily use of SOZODONT. 


It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed by the 
tuost scientific men of the day. 


Sold by all Druggists, at 75 cents, 
"S $75 to $250 250 per mont month, misao 


male, to 
COMMON SENSE NSE FAMILY aOEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, one cord, 





























guarant 
or thousand. A full assortment of 
Planta, 4c. Illustrated 
= RB. G@. HANFORD, Columbus 
Narsery, Columbus, 0. 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 
Try PALMER'S INVISIBLE, the most charming of all 








179 ren 9 &., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breech Loading Shot uns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 
| a Sone Gene, $8 to $00. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 


Fong Tack tee. 
ans, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 
pot beammen © ©. D. to be examined before paid for. 
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